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News 7&1 


Are we heading for a_ political 
crisis, or is it another false alarm? 
To judge from some of the state- 
ments made over the past two 
weeks, it is a real crisis: the ranks 
of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, left, right and centre, are 
reportedly disaffected; one Labour 
MP is said to ‘‘ have lost all inter- 
est’’ in the party; there is talk of 
the discontented MPs taking direct 
action in the House of Commons, 
with hints that it may end in their 
being marched out at swordpoint. 
Mr James Dickens, Labour MP for 
Lewisham West, said at the week- 
end that this was “ make or break ” 
year for British democracy; if 
Parliament failed, ‘the British 
people would begin to search for 
new political avenues.” 


Altogether it is a strange state of 
affairs. With one of the biggest 
parliamentary majorities for years, 
the government is facing more op- 
position from its own side than 
from the official opposition (and 
everyone seems to accept this as 
normal); it is in the process of 
alienating its most loyal supporters 


- the trade unions; it has taken on 
the seamen in a prolonged strike, 
in a manner which has helped to 
swing public opinion- towards the 
strikers; and yet there is no public 
sense of crisis. The upheaval is for 
the Labour Party and the political 
commentators alone. We even have 
a “state of emergency,” in which 
the government can take what 
powers it likes, and no-one is tak- 
ing any notice. 

This is perhaps because “crisis ” 
these days means an event which 
results in war or a change of gov- 
ernment; and nobody expects the 
present events to lead to either of 
these. It might be more profitable 
to look at it as a crisis of con- 
science, or as a crisis of the politi- 
cal system, out of which something 
new might emerge. 

It is a question of conscience. 
Labour Party members, including 
MPs, have their beliefs affronted 
when they see the government 
threatening the seamen with a 
“state of emergency ” on the one 
hand, and maintaining a costly and 
unnecessary military force in Asia 


‘Nothing | love better...’ 


In last week’s Sunday Times Nicholas Tomalin described a combat 
mission in Vietnam; he had recently accompanied a “rumbustious 
Texan general,” Jame F. Hollingsworth of the US “ Big Red 1” division, 
on a raid against guerrilla fighters north of Saigon. Below we reprint 
some of the remarks made by the general during the mission. 

“Our mission today is to push those goddam VCs right off Routes 13 
and 16... I guess we've been hither and thither with all our 
operations . . . an’ the ol’ VC he’s reckoned he could creep back. 
He’s been puttin’ out propaganda he’s goin’ to interdict our right of 
passage along those routes. So this day we aim to zapp him, and 
zapp him, and zapp him again till we’ve zapped him right back 
where he came from. Yes, sir. Let’s go.” 

“¥ don’t know how you think about war. The way I see it, ’'m just 
like any other company boss, gingering up the boys all the time, 
except I don’t make money. I just kill people, and save lives.” 

“TIT want...you...to...shoot.. right up..the ass of...that...hole . ..gun- 


ner.” 
“Radio base for an ambulance. Get the information officer with a 
camera. I want this Commie bastard alive till we get back ... just 


stay with us till we talk to you, baby.” 
“Jeez, I’m so glad you was along, that worked out just dandy. I’ve 
been written up time and time again back in the States for shootin’ up 
VCs, but no one’s been along with me like you before.” 

“But when them VC come back harrassin’ that Route 16, why, we'll 
zapp them agaln. And when they come back after that we’ll zapp them 
again. 

“ There’s no better way to fight than goin’ out to shoot VCs, an’ there’s 
nothing I love better than killing Cong. No, sir.” 


on the other. As last week’s Tri- 
bune claimed, the strike and the 
“east of Suez” policy each cost 
£5 million a week. Meanwhile, the 
government is becoming more and 
more isolated in its continued sup- 
port for America’s war in Viet- 
nam, 

Up to now, however, dissenting La- 
bour MPs have not done anything 
with their dissatisfaction but voice 
it; and Frank Allaun, in a recent 
letter to the Guardian, admitted 
that there was no guarantee that 
back-bench motions in Parliament 
would ever be called for debate 
and vote. In last week’s Tribune, 
Mr Allaun went further, and fore- 
cast the probability that a motion 
calling for defence cuts, amended, 
emasculated and accepted by the 
leadership, might be passed by the 
Parliamentary Labour Party - and 
then nothing would be done. This, 
presumably, is the kind of failure 
which James Dickens fears; and 
it is this prospect which is leading 
some MPs to plan persistent and 
procedurally illicit pressure for a 
debate on Vietnam and the east of 
Suez policy. Whether their demand 
is simply for a debate, or whether 
they are determined to get a real 
change in policy, remains to be 
seen. 

Many readers of this paper pro- 
bably count themselves already 
among those who, in Mr Dickens’ 
phrase, are “ beginning to search 
for new political avenues.” Many 
of them at various times have spent 
a good deal of energy arguing 
against the case that the Labour 
Party is the only political home 
for peace activities; and they have 
been depressed at the sight of 
Labour MPs voting for things 
which they opposed verbally. Now 
that revolt is stirring within the 
party, it is a strong temptation to 
say “better late than never” and 
leave it at that. But if there are 
MPs who are seriously prepared 
to press their demand for a change 
in policy, to break through the pro- 
cedural gags, and not to be fobbed 
off with do-nothing promises, they 
deserve not to be ignored. There 


Political crisis — 
or false alarm ? 


pressure on the government as 
well. 

This is where the upheaval needs 
to be made a public crisis. It is the 
people of Britain - and many other 
countries - who suffer from the 
government’s costly dreams, and it 
is their demand for a change which 
needs to be heard. The steps we 
urge are a British withdrawal from 
the Middle East and Far East; the 
end of British suport for the US in 
Vietnam (meaning, quite con- 
cretely, the end of the British 
military mission and_ training 
school, and the other military as- 
sistance we give the US); the aban- 
donment of British nuclear wea- 
pons and withdrawal from nuclear 
alliances. These would be only par- 
tial steps towards a dismantling of 
the whole British military struc- 
ture; but they would enable a start 
to be made on reconstructing the 
economic, social and international 
life of the country in a democratic 
direction. 

The question is: is there a suffh- 
ciently large number of people who 
want changes of this sort for their 
views to prevail over the political, 
military and financial establish- 
ments? We hope there is, and that 
their views will be heard. 


“1 object to this waste I'm voting 
needs to be independent external for.” 
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Fingerprints 

I would support everything that Gordon 
Causer said in his letter (May 27) on 
fingerprints, apart from the assertion 
that the possibility of transplanting has 
been overlooked. The NCCL has in fact 
made reference to this. 

Curiously enough, we obtained our in- 
formation from a book entitled Personal 
Identity by C. H. Rolph - who has added 
his name to the depressingly long list 
in favour of the idea. He quoted the 
case of a man before the Croydon 
Borough Sessions in 1938 on a house- 
breaking charge who demonstrated to 
the jury how prints could be _ trans- 
planted. The jury grasped the point and 
found him not guilty. He also mentions 
that in 1934 Dr Harold Cummins, of 
Tulane University of Medicine, New 
Orleans, described a method for making 
dummy prints by using a plastic dental- 
impression compound. In 1958, The 
Times published a report from its medi- 
cal correspondent on a method of alter- 
ing fingerprints by means of a tech- 
nique known as dermabrasion. To com- 
plete the picture of the technical defi- 
ciencies of fingerprints as a form of evi- 
dence, it should perhaps be mentioned 
that in 1962 a man was arrested for 
housebreaking on the basis of prints he 
had left on the scene of the crime three 
years before. He was eventually proved 
innocent, but had to suffer a weekend 
of detention and all the stress and strain 
this brought upon his unfortunate fam- 


ily. 
If, as Mr Rolph has suggested, ihe real 
argument for mass fingerprinting is that 
it will facilitate identification in cases of 
amnesia, injury or death, then way not 
put the whole matter in the hands of 
the medical services rather than the 
police, and computerise dental records? 
In developing opposition to the scheme 
I think it would be wrong to over-em- 
phasise the danger of police abuse. The 
really important issues are those con- 
cerning the erosion of individual liberty 
for the sake of administrative con- 
venience. It is a grave commentiry on 
the state of society when the Home 
Secretary admits that he and his police 
forces are so incapable of dealing with 
crime that to get him out of his difficul- 
ties everyone must in future be treated 
as a potential criminal. 

This is one matter in which, as a first 
step, conventional action in the form 
of letters to MPs and the Home fire 
Is very appropriate. I hope Peace News 
readers will not delay in making their 
feelings clear. 

Tony Smythe, General Secretary, 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 

4 Camden High Street, London NW1. 


Mental illness 


We all agree that something should be 
done for “mental health.” So far Roger 
Moody (June 3) is correct. But - writing 
as both a left-wing socialist and as a 
practising psychologist - I feel that the 
article is misconceived and ill-informed. 
I have worked in two leading teaching 
hospitals and have attended many case 
conferences. I have never heard any 
consultant talk ‘‘ across” a patient in 
the manner described and in fact one is 
trained specifically never to treat any 
patient in such a manner. 

The most important points to my mind 
are Moody’s comments on what he con- 
ceives to be “appropriate treatment 
methods.” It is rather odd that psycho'o- 
gical medicine is the one specialist field 
of which laymen find themselves quite 
happy and confident to pass judgment 
on the actual methodology. A full reply 
to Moody’s allegations would require 
far more space than you can allow. May 
I summarise the chief errors? 

Moody advocates - I think . ‘“ psychother- 
apy.” He doesn’t define it (does he 
mean analysis?) but it is fairly univer- 
Sally accepted that “ psychotherapy” is 
quite ineffective for any conditions other 
than “generalised anxiety.” It is not 
appropriate for schizophrenia or psycho- 
pathic states. 

Organic treatment methods - electro- 
plexy, modified insulin therapy - have 
proved very useful in many cases 
(schizophrenia, psychotic depression) 
where all other methods have failed. 
“ Behaviour therapy ” or “ conditioning ” 
is not used ‘“ with considerable violence.” 


Here Mr Moody is misinformed. In the 
unit in which I work we have treated 
about 70 cases by conditioning methods. 
Most of them have faiied to respond to 
any type of “therapy.” The “violence” 
which obsesses your correspondent so 
much - electric shock or apomorphine 
sulphate - is occasionally used for the 
treatment of alcoholism, addiction, or 
sexual deviation. It is never used with- 
out the consent of the patient, and he 
or she is informed that they are at 
liberty to withdraw from the treatment 
at any time. I cannot remember that any 
have done so. The vast majority have 
improved very considerably indeed. If 
Mr Moody can demonstrate one single 
case in this country where this kind of 
method has been used “with consider- 
able violence” and against the will of 
the patient, I shall be happy to give 
a donation to any charity that he cares 
to name. 

Mr Moody's venture into metaphysics - 
“respect for what a person is,” ete, 
cannot really be criticised inasmuch as 
I’m not sure what he’s trying to say. 
No practitioner could be in the least 
effective without compassion and re- 
spect for his patients. “‘ kmpathy” also 
is important: but no amount of sym- 
pathy or empathy can do much for a 
bronchial carcinoma or a broken spine. 
We have to know what to do. 

The political innuendo is misplaced. I 
have known highly skilled and efficient 
therapists who were in their spare time 
pacifists, Socialists, Liberals, and even 
‘Tories. Their compassion and clinical 
efficacy is quite irrelevant to their poli- 
tical convictions. 

John Comley, 

19a Crouch Hall Road, London N8. 


Roger Moody (June 3) has some very 
vaiuable points to make, but we cannot 
agree with some of his implications. He 
admits that there are many controversial 
theories of mental illness, but in his 
disparagement of certain forms of treat- 
ment he ignores the theory of the bio- 
chemical nature of psychosis. He also 
suggests, by omission, that indefinite 
detention under the Mental Health Act, 
1959 is a more simple and malevolent 
procedure than, in fact, it is. 

‘hese faults obscure the more interest- 
ing arguments on the function of “* men- 
tai iliness”’ in society. Anyone who has 
had close contact with psychotic illness 
would question whether it is an exten- 
sion of ‘‘normal” pathoiogical be- 
haviour and, therefore, diagnostic of 
social pathology. No doubt this is true 
if some forms of mental illness, and even 
the most severe symptoms, have some 
profound meaning, which can either be 
sociological or personal. 

By quoting such a blatantly inhumane 
Ciinical interview, Mr Moody fails to 
make clear that even the kindest treat- 
ment can disregard the person. It is 
another controversial point as to how 
far a delusion can be regarded as part 
of the person now “possessed” by it, 
who a few weeks before might have 
utterly rejected it. 

Inhumanity of various kinds undoubted- 
ly occurs in all mental hospitals, and 
Mr Moody's article could have contribu- 
ted to changing this situation, if only 
by describing in more detail the work 
of Laing and Cooper. 

Keith and Eirlys Hudson, 

4 Riverdale Road, Twickenham, Middx. 


Roger Moody’s excellent article prompts 
me to offer two comments. 

Firstly, to operate any social service, 
trained and contented stafi are needed. 
Clearly the right people are not always 
being attracted to social work, althourh 
the government is advertising to en- 
courage men and women to return to 
fulltime education so as to qualify for 
such employment. Yet people who do 
return to fulltime education, even those 
doing a course which leads to an ap- 
proved social work qualification, may 
find it impossible to get full grants from 
their local education authorities. 
Secondly, for the past two years I have 
been assisting a mental hospital in 
Edinburgh by trying to encourage stud- 
ents to offer their summer vacations to 
work as nursing assistants. Normal hos- 
pital wages are paid and the conditions 
compare favourably with other types 
of vacation work. Yet few students have 
contacted me. 


.etters to 
the Editor 


If any students would like to help in 
this work, I would be glad to send them 
application forms and full details. 
Brian C. Smith, 

P. O. Box 2, Loanhead, Midlothian. 


Billy Graham 


This man who has come to convert 
pagan Britain is a “close friend of 
Johnson, who likes to have him around 
when he’s spiritually troubled” accord- 
ing to an article in Sunday, a Church 
of England magazine. He also publicly 
supports the war in Vietnam. The 
writer goes on to describe how he 
“heard him, on the occasion of the 
fourteenth Annual Presidential Prayer 
Breakfast, sitting on Johnson’s right 
hand, try to measure his version of 
Christianity up to the challenge of the 
Vietnam war.” Some extracts from Dr 
Graham's address follow: 
“|. we are now on a collision course, 
something is about to give. Hard 
decisions have to be made . . . There 
are those who have tried to reduce 
Christ to the level of a genial and 
innocuous appeaser; but Jesus said, 
‘You are wrong - I have come as a 
fire-setter and a sword wielder.” ... 
He had to make clear to them that his 
coming, far from meaning peace, 
meant war... Those who hate tyran- 
ny and aggression will take sides when 
little nations suffer terfor and aggres- 
sion from those who seek to take their 
freedom from them .. . to preserve 
some things, love must destroy others. 
It is never, never, never neutral...” 
He ended up with the last verse of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic: “He has 
sounded forth the trumpet...” 
The writer continues: 
“T am sure that Billy Graham meant 
to say more in his address than simply 
that a Christian should support Presi- 
dent Johnson’s policy in Vietnam. 
But the fact that that was the only 
sense in which the vast majority of his 
1,400 strong audience interpreted it, 
was inevitable. That day’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star carried the head- 
line: ‘Graham backs war effort.’ ... 
For people in London and all over the 
world, this news may not be good 
enough.” 
At first sight this sort of war propaganda 
seems no different from the usual argu- 
ments Christians make in support of 
war as ‘the lesser evil,’ having to do 
evil because we live in a fallen world 
ete; but in fact it is qualitatively differ- 
ent - it is using the authority of Christ 
to say that war is essentially righteous, 
and it blasphemously falsifies his life 
and teaching in order to boost the 
sagging morale of the American people 
by depicting the war in Vietnam as a 
modern crusade against the enemies of 
God. No wonder Johnson has him to 
stay at the White House and “likes to 
have him around when he’s spiritually 
troubled.” 
It would be a charitable act of your 
Christian readers to pray for the soul 
of Billy Graham, who is a firm believer 
in Hell fire and the Day of Judgment; 
but we must also think of the souls of 
the young Americans whom he encour- 
ages to go out to Vietnam and the 
bodies of the babies whom they will 
set alight with-napalm. The Billy Gra- 
ham organisation has turned Earls Court 
and whatever happens there into front 
page news for the month of June; could 
this somehow be used by Christians in 
the peace movement to expose the false 
doctrines which he is imposing on his 
unsuspecting converts? 
A leaflet is being prepared by the 
Christian Group of the Committee of 
100 to be used in connection with the 
“Crusade.” Various suggestions for 
different kinds of action have been 
made; two are being adopted. For de 
tails please write (don’t ring) to the 
address below. 
Mrs Peggie Denny, 
Christian Group Committee of 100, 
27 Fairfield Grove, London SE7. 


‘Romantics go to war’ 


Norman Williams has given us a snide 
review of Journey to the Frontier (May 
20), to say nothing of his prejudices 
about mistresses (which he mentions 
three times) and the surprising sugges- 
tion that John Cornford went to fight in 


Spain because of guilt feelings about 
his private life. However, your reviewer 
also suggests that Julian Bell and Corn- 
ford “accepted the prospect of war 
with comparative equanimity” and im- 
plies that they were only mandarin 
romantics, tearing out to the wars to get 
themselves killed. 

Another interpretation would be that 
they recognised the failure of pacifism 
to prevent Franco attacking the Kepub- 
lican government and realised that the 
League of Nations, Britain and France 
were going to sell them down the river. 
To Spaniards facing Franco’s Moroccan 
troops and the Blue Division it was too 
late for passive resistance, which has 
never worked in a civil war because the 
man next door is probably supporting 
the other side. The only hope of escap- 
ing fascist dictatorship was for the Re 
publicans to fight. Cornford and Bell, 
together with over 2,700 other English- 
men, joined the International Brigade. 

How many of us are leaving England 
to help the National Liberation Front - 
or will help Africans in Rhodesia when 
the time comes? Those of us who are 
not pacifists should feel the guilt of 
our paralysis; and perhaps pacifists 
might reconsider the impotence of their 
own position. 

Martin Birnstingl, 

130 Harley Street, London W1. 


Having just read Norman Williams on 
Journey to the Frontier by Peter Stan- 
sky and William Abrahams (May 20), I 
find it depressing that Peace News should 
allow a mere confession of prejudice to 
masquerade as criticism. 

In an attempt to make plausible his 
a priori assumption, that the biographies 
of John Cornford and Julian Bell are 
case histories of those who “. . . accept 
the prospect of war with comparative 
equanimity,” Mr Williams invents two 
suicidal misfits and labels them Corn- 
ford and Bell. 

By 1936 both Cornford and Bell had 
moved from pacifism to the conviction 
that opposition to war and opposition to 
fascism were incompatible, and surely 
this problem cannot be disposed of by 
a compound of sneer and distortion. 

Mr Williams’ “review” is an extreme 
example of a tendency in the peace 
movement to talk only to one’s friends, 
with occasional missionary forays into 
the outside worid, and to refuse serious 
discussion with an opposition. 

In The Liberal Imagination Lione) Trill- 
ing writes, “ ... a criticism which has 
at heart the interests of liberalism 
might find its most useful work not in 
confirming liberalism in its sense of 
general rightness but rather in putting 
under some degree of pressure the 
liberal ideas and assumptions of the 
present time.” 

The relevance of this argument in an 
anti-war/pacifist context is obvious. 
And what on earth is “libertarian ex- 
cess’? 

Renate Prince, 

83b Fitzjohns Avenue, London NW3. 


eae : 
Britain’s racism 

The recent Cassius Clay-Henry Cooper 
title fight at the Arsenal probably 
taught many Americans a few unex- 
pected and unpleasant things about 
Great Britain. Everybody in the world 
knows America has a race prob‘em: 
but British racism tends to be a good 
deal more obscure from abroad. So I 
imagine many Americans were as 
shocked and nonplussed as the ABC 
announcer at the ring side to hear Clay 
being called “nigger” and a_ variety 
of other unlovely names by what seemed 
to be an uncomfortably large number of 
disgruntled spectators. 

I don’t know if these ugly outbursts 
came across any more clearly over 
British television; the American § an- 
nouncer rushed to get his microphone 
shielded amid a flurry of awkward 
apologies, and finally cut off the ring- 
side audio. One never hears this kind 
of thing at professional sports events 
in the US - at least not outside the 
South. Over here it has been pretty 
largely accepted that athletics is an 
integrated activity. Apparently not so in 
Great Britain. 

Theodore Roszak, 

Tan McGee, Berkeley 3, California, 


GORDON PETERS’ DEFENCE REVIEW a fortnightly survey 


Opstacles to disarmament 


UNA’s “Hard Look at Disarmament” 
meeting on May 21 was a pretty depress- 
ing one. Most of the speakers agreed 
that the obstacles to disarmament were 
political rather than technical, though 
some technicalities remained. But none 
had much to offer in hope that these 
political difficulties would be resolved 
in the foreseeable future. 

Equally, they agreed that, particularly 
in face of nuclear proliferation, disarm- 
ament was an urgent necessity. The 
general opinion was that political cour- 
age was needed; many would add that 
we also require political revolution. But 
is there in fact time for this - and 
is it not as much a fruit as a precondi- 
tion of disarmament? 

The most dispiriting thing about the 
meeting was that seeing apparent dead- 
lock and desperate urgency, none of the 
speakers advocated radical measures to 
deal with it. Mr Philip Noel-Baker em- 
phasised, as ever, the need for general 
and complete disarmament, and insisted 
- rightly - that adequate proposals for 
it already existed. But he has no belief 
in partial measures which may clear 
the way for it. Mr Noel-Baker, after all, 
congratulated the government in arrang- 
ing for his constituency firm, Rolls- 
Royce, to make the engine for the 
British Phantom. What Britain needs to 
produce is not another blue-print for 
disarmament, but concrete action to- 
wards it. 

And although he accepts the usefulness 
of arms control measures, Lord Chal- 
font too is opposed to unilateral action. 
He insists on the uselessness of “ moral 
gestures without political results.” Ger- 


many, he says, will not be appeased 
in her quest for a share in nuclear 
decision-making by British renunciation 
of it. Quite, but one never knows when 
one makes a gesture whether it will 
have results or not. If the British in- 
dependent deterrent is itself either 
harmful or immaterial to world peace, 
the moral gestures will presumably not 
bring disaster, and might possibly do 
some good. Lord Chalfont’s argument 
is most unconvincing; Britain’s position 
to argue against proliferation surely 
cannot be weakened by renouncing nu- 
clear weapons. Or does he now believe 
that the bomb gives us diplomatic status 
advantages? It would be interesting to 
know what, for instance, Mrs Myrdal 
of Sweden has to say about this; not, 
perhaps, what Lord Chalfont would like 
us to believe. 

In many ways the most disturbing factor 
in the speeches was the acceptance of 
Britain’s super-arms salesman. Mr Evan 
Luard appeared convinced that our arms 
sales helped maintain the balance of 
power, and enabled Britain to act as a 
stabilising influence which might pre- 
vent their being used. Mr Jon Kimche, 
who is known to favour controlled pro- 
liferation (how? who by?) insisted that 
in many cases small countries are being 
offered arms they don’t want; but agreed 
that many would seize the chance to get 
an “ultimate sanction” into their own 
hands. Nobody seemed particularly wor- 
ried about the recently-announced US 
sale of strike-bombers to Israel, despite 
the fact that the USA is also assisting 
Israel’s rivals. 

It was suggested from the floor that 


what appeared to be the speakers’ op- 
timum suggestion was a disarmed Bri- 
tain selling weapons to Keep the peace 
elsewhere in the world; this was in line 
with Mr Ray Fletcher’s suggestion, also 
from the floor, that nowadays the arms 
race has become so absurd that it is no 
longer a subject for argument, but only 
for satire. 
* . = 

Everybody seems very alarmed at 
Russia’s dealings in the Middle East. 
Egypt is particularly unpopular here 
because it was the good old GB Suez 
canal that was nationalised; it was good 
old GB oil that was threatened (before 
the days of GB North Sea gas). 

As a matter of fact, it is very important 
that Egypt and Israe} should not pro- 
duce nuclear weapons. If Russia can 
convince Israel that it is prepared to 
back Egypt strictly in a defensive 
capacity, the chances of avoiding proli- 
feration in this area would be greatly 
increased. 

Whether we like it or not, “nuclear 
guarantees” are a factor in non-prolifer- 
ation. Britain should not immediately 
assume the worst of any Soviet action. 
That way only intensifies the cold war. 

* * & 


A most intriguing and possibly disturb. 
ing report from the Times Defence Cor- 
respondent predictably failed to raise 
dust last week (May 27). 
“The government,” he said, “ hope to 
make substantial cuts in manpower 
and equipment of the Navy and Army 
if the Borneo campaign is brought to 
an end. But the cuts have already 
been included in the forward defence 
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budgets on which the government 
based their claim that spending for 
1970 had been held at £2,000m at 
1964 prices. ; 
“So the end to the confrontation, 
which Whitehall is confidently ex- 
pecting, will not involve the govern- 
ment in any extra saving on defence 
which ministers have not claimed al- 
ready.” 
The Defence Review, although it never 
said so, was apparently based on the 
assumption that large economies could 
only be made if and when confrontation 
was finished. The government’s plans 
assumed that the confrontation would 
add another £140m to the bill by 1970, 
were it still in progress. Even if the 
campaign ends, the Times correspondent 
reckons that the government will still 
be about £40m short at 1964 prices. 
The report confirms all one’s earlier 
opinions about the deceptive nature of 
the Defence Review; many of the items 
in the “cutback” were so generalised 
as to be meaningless. I still imagine taat 
new projects will inflate the budget in 
a couple of years’ time; perhaps tne 
end of “confrontation” will help to olf- 
set them. 
But though the Defence Review was 
published last spring, when the new 
regime in Indonesia had- achieved a 
limited measure of control, we first heard 
about the magic £2,000m late last sum 
mer, long before the alleged “ Commu- 
nist take-over bid” which put the re- 
gime in power. If the “coup” had 
succeeded, surely the ‘“ confrontation” 


continued on page 8 


It Happened Here, directed by Kevin 
Brownlow and Andrew Mollo (London 
Pavilion) 

The story of an imagined German occu- 
pation of England, It Happened Mere 
has been widely praised for its careful 
and accurate re-creation of life in war- 
time Britain. The detailed look and 
feel of people and things, as we can 
remember them from 1940-45, is vir- 
tually perfect; and as well as being 
the film’s strength, it is also possibly 
the source of a weakness in it. 
The film concerns a country woman, 
Pauline, who late on in the war is 
evacuated from Wiltshire to London 
because of partisan attacks on the Ger- 
mans in the south-west. She has been a 
district nurse in the country, and has 
to join the Quisling organisation, Im- 
mediate Action, in order to go on nurs- 
ing. She does this despite a wish not to 
get mixed up in politics, but because 
of her feeling that she should support 
law and order . which means a Fascist 
law and order. She is persuaded partly 
by her hatred of the partisans (‘“ Com- 
munists”), whom she blames for the 
death of her friends, caught between 
the forces in a gun-battle; partly by 
seeing an IA officer attacked. 


After training, however, Pauline is not a 
Fascist, and when she discovers that 
friends of hers are sheltering a wounded 
partisan, she attempts to help them. 
They are arrested, her connection with 
them is discovered (though not her at- 
tempt to help), and she is sent to a 
country nursing home. When this turns 
out to be a place where Polish TB 
sufferers are killed, she rebels and is 
in turn arrested. Her train is ambushed, 
she is captured by partisans, and the 
film ends with her treating the wounded 
in a partisan field hospital. 

In one way, this is all quite convincing. 
Pauline’s motive for all she does is a 
simple kind of human sympathy, com- 
bined with complete political naivety; 
and this seems a quite reasonable ex- 
planation of why.a person might find 
herself working in a Fascist organisa- 
tion. It is not a complete picture of 
Fascism, although the sequence of 
Pauline’s training dwells to quite an 
extent on the ideas and style of the 
Immediate Action leaders; had the 
deleted sequence of actual present-day 
Fascists in conversation been retained, 
this picture would have been more com- 
plete. 


But the picture of Fascism which does 
come over is that of an authoritarian 
but not unfamiliar system, bearing a 
strong resemblance to existing British 
institutions like the Army and the WVS. 
Perhaps it is Orwell’s “ genteel British 
fascism”; but even so, there is not 
the atmosphere of terror and violence, 
except for two sequences at the begin- 
ning of the film, that we have seen in, 
say, the Polish films about the war. 
Even the German occupation troops are 
seen on the whole as tourists doing the 
round of London sights or parading with 
bands. The atmosphere is more of 
Britain as it was during the war than 


Rod Prince 


GENTEEL BRITISH 
FASCISM 


as it might have been under occupa- ** 


tion. 


There are one or two implausible points 
in the plot (why was Pauline only 
transferred, not punished? Why should 
the authorities bother to maintain an 
expensive small nursing home for ex- 
terminating Polish workers? Would the 
partisans have been quite so nice to 
Pauline?); but this is the most import- 
ant failing. It makes the political parts 
of the film sound rather stagey, as 
when Sebastian Shaw says earnestly: 
“The most appalling thing about Fas- 
cism is that it takes Fascist methods to 
get rid of it.” More important, it throws 
a great deal of weight on to the final 
sequence of the film, where victorious 
partisans massacre captured Germans. 
The partisan violence is very much 
greater than that of the Nazis. 


This is perhaps why Boleslaw Sulik in 
Tribune dismissed the film as an ex- 
ample of doctrinaire pacifism. It didn’t 
strike me that way; but I felt that in 
getting out of the cinema world’s rut of 
bad Germans and heroic resisters, and 
in making a brave stand for honesty, 
the film’s makers had lost the violent 
side of fascism, and thus not managed 
to achieve more than a partial reality. 


This is to criticise it at a high level. 
The merits of the film are that it does 
not exploit war as a subject, but treats 
it seriously from the point of view that 
the people involved matter; it ap- 
proaches politics with honesty; and by 
its questioning of British people’s be- 
haviour under an imagined Nazi occu- 
pation, it hints at insights into our 
political life now, and the whole ques- 
tion of the roots of Fascism. I can’t 
think of any other recent British film 
which has done this. 
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Editorial 


DRUG WAR IN 


VIETNAM ? 


On March 11 the New Statesman carried 
a letter from William Burroughs about 
drugs, in the course of which he casually 
mentioned, almost as if it was common 
knowledge, that American forces were 
using lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD 
25) in gas form as a weapon in Viet- 
nam. 


LSD 25 is a member of the group of 
psychotomimetic or hallucinogenic 
agents (Known as psychedelic drugs) 
which primarily influence perception; 
the drug is of particular significance in 
modern psychiatric and psychopharma- 
cological research since, even in very 
minute quantities, it can produce psy- 
chic effects. Tom McGrath has already 
written in this paper about LSD in 
connection with the Timothy Leary case 
in America (‘‘ Leary and the Psychedelic 
Revolution,” May 13). 


At this stage three points are worth 
noting: 

1. Burroughs may well be one of the 
most ‘“‘ way-out” writers in the world 
today; he is also a very factual writer 
when engaged cn scientific articles (he 
has written many essays and papers for 
learned medical journals and lectures 
for “respectable” institutions). If Bur- 
roughs makes a factual claim about a 
drug and its uses, one can be pretty 
sure it’s true. 


2. The New Statesman has a wide circu- 
lation. So far no letters have been pub- 
lished concerning Burroughs’ claim, 
there has been no public demand for 
further amplification, proof, or confir- 
mation of source, and the press has 
not bothered to report it, let alone 
follow it up. 


3. Presumably the editor of the New 
Statesman reads his journal’s corres- 
pondence columns. Yet the New States- 
man did not investigate the claim fur- 
ther, nor has it since mentioned or made 
use of Burroughs’ statement. 


On April 19 the management of Sandoz, 
an American pharmacological company 
with headquarters in Switzerland, issued 
a statement to the press giving notice 
of their decision to discontinue manu- 
facturing LSD (and _ psilocybin, an- 
other hallucinogenic agent). Sandoz had 
discovered LSD in its laboratories in 
1943 and were the first commercial com- 


pany to isolate psilocybin from a Mexi- 
can mushroom in 1958. The official 
reasons for the decision were as fol- 
lows: 
“ Sandoz has for many years supplied 
LSD and the less potent psilocybin 
free of charge only to qualified re- 
search workers in laboratories and 
clinics throughout the world. Thanks 
to strict self-imposed cautionary meas. 
ures, it has been possible to avoid 
misuse of these substances by in- 
competent people. 
“Unfortunately, the misuse of hallu- 
cinogenic drugs, especially by young 
people, has recently become increas- 
ingly evident. This has certainly been 
in part triggered by a flood of articles 
in the sensational press which has, 
by means of distorted statements, 
awakened in the lay public an un- 
healthy interest in LSD and other 
hallucinogens. The decisive factor, 
however, has been that recently, cer- 
tain raw materials for the synthesis 
of LSD have become generally avail. 
able in the chemical market, so that 
production of LSD is now possible by 
irresponsible people particularly in- 
terested in the smuggling and_ black 
marketing of such substances. In ad- 
dition, the last Sandoz patent for LSD 
expired in 1963 ... in view of the 
new state of affairs, we believe that 
we can no longer bear responsibility 
for the allocation and distribution of 
these substances.” 
On April 22 Peace News printed an ar- 
ticle (“Minor Details”) about Vietnam 
in which Roger Barnard reiterated Bur- 
roughs’ original statement. The public 
reaction to this was again precisely nil. 
Following this, a correspondent told 
Peace News that the Americans were in 
fact using LSD as a weapon in Vietnam 
and that Sandoz had decided to cease 
manufacturing the drug precisely for 
that reason. A week later, one of the 
best known and most respected psychia- 
trists in Britain told Peace News that he 
had reason to believe Burroughs’ claim 
to be true, that the drug was being 
used under the nickname “ joy bombs,” 
and that the effects of its use, most 
especially on young children and ex- 
pectant mothers, would be unpredictable 
but very serious. 
which 


Faced with these _ suspicions, 


King-Hall and non-violence 


The paramount aspect of the concluding 
years of the life of Lord King-Hall was 
his commitment to a non-violent method 
of defence. It is characteristic of the 
press and publicity media of today 
that this could be almost completely 
ignored in the obituary commentaries. 
The BBC comments on his life had no 
reference at all to this very significant 
development in his thought. So far as 
these were concerned his contribution 
to public discussion might have con- 
cluded with his foundation of the Han- 
sard Society. The Guardian did bring 
itself to mention that he had become 
one of the sponsors of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament and that he re- 
signed quite early because he favoured 
Parliamentary procedure rather than 
civil disobedience; but made no mention 
of the important fact that he himself 
was seeking to work out a policy of 
civil disobedience as a method of de- 
fence against military invasion. 


The apparent irrelevance of resignation 
from CND for this reason is indicative 
of a basic weakness in Stephen King- 
Hall's attitude. All his life he had been 
concerned with defence matters - as a 
graduate of two staff colleges, as a naval 
commander, a writer on imperial de- 
fence, and in charge of research into 
defence matters at Chatham House. 
When therefore he came out in his 
books Defence in the Nuclear Age and 
Power Politics in the Nuclear Age with 
a powerfully devastating examination of 
the effect of the development of nuclear 
weapons and the advocacy of a serious 
examination of the possibilities of non- 
violent defence methods, this could have 
brought into the field of politics a 


fundamental re-examination of the as- 
sumptions underlying international rela- 
tionships. 

Lord King-Hall was above everything 
anxious to try out his new ideas among 
his military associates, and he acted 
along these lines with much vigour: he 
unsuccessfully advocated a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the possibilities 
of non-violent defence; he lectured to 
staff colleges and in the committee 
rooms of the House of Commons, His 
activities were seriously limited, how- 
ever, by the fact that he shrank from 
the possibility that he might be called 
a pacifist; consequently. he carefully 
kept away from many of those with 
whom he should have been seeking to 
work out his policy. It must be said 
also that many leading pacifists ' shied 
away from having any contact with him. 
This is greatly to be regretted. Both 
he and the pacifists would have gained 
much from a confrontation. 

In the event he provided no practical 
development of his basic conception, and 
the second of his two books mentioned 
above very evidently represented a con- 
siderable retreat from the promise of 
the first. In the last year or two this 
aspect of his thought has sunk very 
much into the background. 

It is a great pity; nevertheless, these 
two books are well worth re-reading 
today by those who are not deluded by 
the assumption that, because the H- 
bomb has been in existence for twelve 
years without being used in war, it has 
become less likely to be used in the 
years to come. 


J. ALLEN SKINNER. 


seemed to go well beyond the usual 

run of “wild rumour,” the editor of 

Peace News wrote to the president of 

Sandoz on May 17, asking him the follow. 

ing specific question: 
“Is it true that Sandoz decided to 
stop manufacturing LSD because it 
is being employed as a weapon by 
the Americans in the war in Viet- 
nam?” 

Our letter went on: 
“Tt was assumed by the press in this 
country that the LSD black market 
‘scandal’ stories concerning it were 
the main reasons for the Sandoz de- 
cision. Now an informant claims that 
there was another reason - Vietnam. 
“If your company acted because of 
the Vietnam war then it is surely 
important that this be made public. 
If it did not, or if there is in fact 
no evidence that the Americans are 
using LSD as a weapon, this should 
be said too: I would not want Peace 
News to deal in false information - 
least of all to add another gruesome 
detail to the list of armaments being 
used in Vietnam by the US. 


“Would you be willing to issue a 
public statement making the Sandoz 
position on LSD quite clear?” 


The president of Sandoz replied, 
May 24: 
“We thank you for your letter of 
May 17 concerning the use and misuse 
of LSD in America and Britain. 
“As to your particular question con- 
cerning our decision to discontinue 
manufacturing LSD, we can only re- 
iterate our original statement to the 
press of April 19, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 
“ Our reasons for ceasing manufacture 
and all sales of the product were those 
given in this press release and we 
had no other one.” 
Frankly, it is difficult to believe this 
disclaimer. The president of Sandoz has 
not replied in the form of a public 
statement; he has not given any indica. 
tion as to whether or not he is prepared 
to make a public statement; and the 
phrase ‘“‘we can only reiterate our ori- 
ginal statement” is the traditional 
standby of all professional politicians 
and of anyone else who has something 
to hide from the public. The president 
of Sandoz has evaded our specific ques- 
tion about Vietnam. 
If the Americans are using LSD as a 
weapon in Vietnam, and if this is the 
reason behind the Sandoz decision, then 
certain points need to be emphasised. 
First, the Americans in fact don’t need 
to rely on Sandoz for LSD - they can 
and do manufacture their own. But the 
president of Sandoz is in a very good 
position to settle any further argument: 
if he has possession of any factual evi- 
dence, he should make it public, 


Second, the whole idea of the military 
making use of a substance well known 
for its ability to bring about a derange- 
ment of the senses is one of the more 
obscene things to emerge from the war 
in Vietnam; there is something about it 
which is horribly and insanely surrealis- 
tic. 

Third, LSD used as a weapon would not 
kill everyone; it would simply put the 
enemy into confusion for a while. This 
makes it in some ways “more humane” 
than many other kinds of weapons now 
being used in Vietnam; but it is still 
not at all a “humane” weapon. The 
effects of LSD can be terrifying and 
destructive to people who are not pre- 
pared for it. Also, as we have said, it 
can do serious damage to children and 
pregnant women. 

Finally, Dr Timothy Leary, the US pro- 
fessor and authority on psychedelic 
drugs, has just been given a 30-year 
jail sentence and 30,000 dollar fine, 
Pending appeal, for his activities con- 
cerning LSD. The actual charges on 
which he was convicted are, of course, 
only the “official” reasons underlying 
this incredibly savage sentence. Just as 
everyone knows that Al Capone went 
to the penitentiary because he was a 
mass murderer and not because he was 
a tax-dodger, so everyone knows that 
Leary has received thirty years because 
he has openly advocated, encouraged, 
an justified the responsible use of 


on 


For an administration to mercilessly 
hound down one of its citizens in this 
manner and at the same time to be 
secretly pursuing the employment of 
LSD, a substance which could have 
many beneficial results for man, as a 
weapon in Vietnam would constitute 
an example of governmental hypocrisy 
which it would be hard to parallel this 
century. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Discriminating readers who always turn 
to my column first will perhaps_have 
missed for a moment the Sunday Times 
reprint on the front page this week. 
Never mind: here's another tit-bit from 
Lord Thomson’s pride and joy. Last 
Sunday’s issue contained an idiotic re- 
port on the recent White House civil 
rights conference, written by Henry 
Brandon, the paper’s chief Washington 
correspondent. 


The report moved from the patronising 
(‘this country should consider itself 
extremely fortunate that the Negro re- 
volution is in the hands of such out- 
standing men of reason”) to the glib 
(‘President Kennedy had his civil 
rights ‘march on Washington’ along 
Pennsylvania Avenue; President John. 
son had his on the thick red carpets of 
a comfortable luxury hotel”); from the 
snobbishly world-weary and irreievant 
(“It was a remarkably civilised crowd 
. . . soft spoken and better behaved, 
better dressed than the usual noisy con- 
vention multitude”) to the downright 
foolish (“the civil rights movement, 
whose real leader now is neither Dr 
King nor Roy Wilkins but Mr Johnson 
himself”). 


The crowning lunacy came towards the 
end: ‘the majority of Negroes have 
much confidence in President Johnson.” 
I wonder, does Brandon salaam in front 
of giant-size Johnson pin-ups before he 
goes to bed at night? He ought to get 
down to Harlem and ask the people 
on the streets what they think about the 
big noise from Texas. 


Camus once called journalism the finest 
profession in the world. Maybe: but 
with a few more like Henry Brandon 
around I wouldn't count on it too much. 
At any rate, it was a relief to find 
Anthony Howard report in the Observer 
that many Negroes regarded the con- 
ference as a “fix”: 


“By resorting to a typical piece of 
tactical manoeuvring the President in- 
evitably made his whole approach 
suspect . . . When the young Negro 
asked the way out the other night 
he did not just want to get away from 
the hotel. He wanted - for so his ex- 
pression made only too clear - to es- 
cape from the whole conventional way 
of dealing with the Negro question 
in the US.” 


* = * 


Dr Sunil Bhattacharya, who has been 
practising in Loughton, Essex, for 15 
years, has just been struck off the Medi- 
cal Register for having an affair with a 
woman patient; he has 28 days in which 
to appeal. If he’s not reinstated it will 
be a prime example of pettifogging 
official stupidity. It seems incredible 
that punitive and discriminatory meas- 
ures can be brought against doctors for 
what are considered ‘“ wrong” relation- 
ships with patients; if a doctor’s having 
a love affair with one of his patients it’s 
surely his affair and no-one eise’s. It 
seems even more incredible when one 
considers that the doctor concerned has 
a panel of 3,500 patients and that the 
medical profession is desperately short 
of manpower and will be for a long 
time yet, despite the projected pay 
rise. 

One bright spot in the whole gloomy 
affair. Dr Bhattacharya must be a very 
popular man in Loughton: last Satur- 
day’s Daily Express carried a photo of 
his patients demonstrating in the streets 
with placards (“Give us back our doc 
tor,” ‘3,000 people want their doctor 
back”). The police have given permis- 
sion for the demonstrators to stand in 
the High Street and get the message 
across to shoppers, and his receptionist 
is busy collecting signatures for a peti- 
tion. This seems a fine example of do 
it-yourself-politics in action. I hope they 
can keep the pressure high enough to 
get Dr Bhattacharya back on the regis- 
ter. 


* * * 


Postcript to Mental Health Week: there 
are believed to be at least 6,000 classi- 
fiably insane ex-servicemen in Great 
Britain today; insane as a result of ex- 
periences suffered during either the 
first or second world war. 
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‘It is obsolete to think civilian control of 
the military is our democratic safeguard’ 
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Morris Renek | Ne Pentagon—where 


To understand some of the headlines 
that come up in connection with the 
Pentagon: supply shortages amidst 
abundance, the tragedy of the Thresher, 
rusted ship hulls in Vietnam, the con- 
stant challenge in Congress of Pentagon 
figures, contracts that give industries 
millions of dollars as non-producers, 
contracts where Western Electric makes 
an added profit out of paying rent to 
the government, contracts where Lock- 
heed charges the government a patent 
royalty for the government’s own patent, 
contracts earmarked for small business 
that wind up with big business, and 
many more, you have to understand 
what is happening in the Pentagon 
on a day-to-day basis. 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest 
office building. Paper work is a major 
means of communication. Admiral Rick- 
over sees the inside of the Pentagon 
as an ‘“ administrative jungle.” A written 
order can go for two years through 
the Pentagon and still not be carried 
out even though it originated with a 
high-ranking officer. ; 
How can this happen among mainly 
alert men in the prime of life who have 
been trained for authority or to take 
orders? 

In a sense the middle of this hustling 
and bustling jungle has a ghost town. 
The Pentagon, with a population of 
26,000 making and taking 190,000 calls 
a day over 25,000 phones and drinking 
30,000 cups of coffee, is a ghost town 
with hundreds of initialled orders from 
men who are no longer there but away 
on another tour of duty. ; 
The transient officer who comes into 
this clearing for a short period is par- 
ticipating in and looking on a scene 
that has no beginning or ending for 
him. He will leave the executive jungle 
exactly as he found it, if not worse. For 
now his initials will be on orders and 
plans he is no longer involved in. This 
officer soon learns to play it safe and 
take a delaying attitude. Those officers 
who do take action, those who in the 
words of Rickover “feel compelled to 
demonstrate knowledge commensurate 
with their rank,” soon “take up the 
time of those who are trying to do a 
job.” 


Alienated generals 


Another factor is that the figure of the 
alienated man doesn’t stop with the 
factory or white collar worker; there is 
also the alienated military man. 
The Air Force’s promotion policy has 
been criticised from within for forcing 
officers out at the peak of their pro- 
ductivity. Promotion to higher ranks has 
a longer waiting period and a lower per- 
centage is accepted than in the other 
services. The humiliation of not being 
promoted forces out the officer. The 
Air Force also loses an average of 
$1 million a day in aircraft accidents. 
They have lost 1,400 personnel and 
1,300 aircraft in major accidents in less 
than five years. The Air Force auto 
accident rate is twice as high as the 
civilian American rate in both deaths 
and injuries. 
The Army had over 50,000 of its own 
men in prisons as of June 30, 1964. 
When an alienated general is assigned 
to an important level of intelligence 
gathering work, as he is, there is a 
further concern. 
Representative Minshall of Ohio told a 
recent congressional sub-committee: 
“On various trips have made 
throughout the world, whether it be 
in South Vietnam, Hong Kong or 
Central America, I have always come 
face to face with one of your intelli- 
gence-gathering agencies - the Army 
attaché . . . I think you sometimes 
use this as a place to put a lot of 
your misfits and retreads. If there is 
anything important today it is the 
gathering of intelligence at the at- 
taché level . . . This is not just my 
opinion. I do not say overall all of 
your attachés are cats and dogs. This 
is the opinion of other Congressional 
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people who have been with us. I am 
rather reluctant to bring this out in 
the open. You can take it off the 
record later if you wish.” 


General Wheeler answered Minshall can- 
didly, “Many officers do not want to 
be an attaché. The reason is they feel 
this is a dead end.” One _ brigadier 
general sent to Paris for this duty said 
to General Wheeler before he went, 
“This is the end of the line for me. 
I will never get promoted. I am an ar- 
tillery man by trade.’ He was never 
promoted. 

“Cats and dogs” doing intelligence- 
gathering in Vietnam and other troubled 
areas may lead the government into 
erroneous judgments, but that is on a 
par with what unalienated admirals 
do for Secretary McNamara on fiscal 
matters. 

When McNamara talks of Pentagon 
savings he may honestly not know what 
he’s talking about, given the figures 
that are derived from below. The Pen- 
tagon has no standard form of accoun- 
tancy in dealing with industry. It has 
only recently specified that blueprints 
for defence contracts be given to in- 
dustry with more detail and thus cut 
down on waste. Within the Pentagon 
itself, there may be no standard form 
of accountancy. Witness one case where 
the Navy recently claimed a saving 
of $24 million, which turned out to be 
an aircraft manufacturer’s over-estimate 
that was corrected. 

Representative Lipscomb questioned 
this method. “Is this example of 
$24 million that you cited considered 
a saving?” 

Admiral Bennett replied, “‘ We consider 
it a cost avoidance. This again gets into 
semantics. Yes, it is a saving in that had 
we bought these aircraft... we would 
have paid these dollars.” 

The exchange ended with Lipscomb 
thinking out loud, “It is a little strange 
to call it a saving. It is only good 
business practice not to overpay.” 


war is a sideline 


You cannot have the enormous wealth 
that resides in the Pentagon budgets 
without it emitting a magnetism that 
disturbs the checks and balances in 
government workings. The United 
States, in terms of tangible assets, is 
the world’s biggest property owner and 
landlord, and almost half of these assets 
of $350 billion belong to the Pentagon. 
This power is such a temptation for use 
in keeping favoured politicians in 
office, and providing industry with non- 
competitive, no-risk contracts, that it is 
obsolete to think civilian control of the 
military is our democratic safeguard. 


Pentagon bounty 


The military-industrial complex is also 
obsolete, if ever there was such a re- 
stricted complex. President Eisenhower 
was able to detach himself from it by 
warning about it, but it probably has 
always been a combination of three 
powerful forces: politics, business and 
the military. It is not a happy combine 
either. The full cumbersome title should 
be that of a_political-business-military- 
educational-religious (schools) - foreign 
universities-non-profit research complex. 
All these institutions share in the Pen- 
tagon’s bounty. War is a sideline to the 
Pentagon: not nearly as many people 
want it as want business contracts and 
the publicity of personalised defence 
awards. 

When commentators worry about the 
growing power of the President over a 
relatively unquestioning Congress, they 
should look no further than the Pen- 
tagon for a major source of this domin- 
ance. There is a daily ritual in Washing. 
ton called a “‘ Keystone Cops comedy ” or 
a “guided leak,’ where super-secret, 
synchronised messengers drive from the 
Pentagon straight to the White House 
bringing news of the latest defence con- 
tract awards. The White House in turn 
conveys this news to their favourite 
Congressmen in these states. This sys- 


tem was used under Eisenhower and 
ritualised under Johnson. 

There is the coincidence of these an- 
nouncements, which mean more jobs and 
bigger payrolls, coming around elec- 
tion time. A $100 million missile con- 
tract came to Michigan on the eve of 
elections on November 1, 1962. In the 
Detroit News this announcement was 
flanked by a photograph of the smiling 
Democratic Congressional contenders. 
During the Eisenhower years the Navy 
switched a contract for three destroyers 
from the Bath Iron Works in Maine to 
the Bethelehem shipyards at Quincy, 
Mass., though the Maine company’s price 
was $9 million less than the shipyard 
in Republican Senator Leverett Salton. 
stall’s home state. Senator Saltonstall 
was up for a close race at the time 
Bethelehem in Quincy received the con- 
tract. He was re-elected by 0.5%. He 
was also the Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. If he would 
have lost, the Chairman next in line 
was the more realistic military critic 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 
If the Pentagon has evolved into a 
sophisticated form of Tammany patron- 
age, it had also recklessly reached into 
Congress to pressure House votes on 
vital issues. Representative Ford, the 
Republican Minority Leader, reports a 
phone conversation with Wally Edwards 
of the Chrysler Corporation, which he 
described as “ blackmail.” 

Chrysler is one of the top 50 defence 
contractors, and Wally Edwards told 
Ford that he received a call from Ron 
Linton of the Pentagon about President 
Kennedy’s desire to raise the debt limit. 
Linton had asked him to poll the Michi- 
gan Republican delegation to determine 
how they were going to vote on the 
issue. “If they don’t vote for the 
$308 billion,” Linton told Edwards, “ de- 
fence contracts in Michigan may be 
curtailed.” 


continued overleaf 
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Dave Kennard Ornette Coleman 


Alto saxophonist Ornette Coleman, 
playing jazz since 1946 (including a 
long stint of rhythm and blues), first 
recorded in 1957, arrived in New York 
in November 1959 and played for an 
unprecedented six months at the Five 
Spot, a then major jazz club, with his 
own quartet. 

From that day to this, the jazz world 
still has not made up its mind about 
him. Reactions at the Five Spot: 
Miles Davis, ‘‘He doesn’t play clichés.” 
Charles Mingus, “It gets you emotion- 
ally.” Roy Eldridge, “I listened to him 
high and I listened to him cold sober. 
I even played with him. I think he’s 
jiving, baby. He’s putting everybody on.” 
An un-named musician, “ If that’s music, 
rye been doing something else all my 
ife.” 

Since that time Coleman has gradually 
gained a large enough audience in 
Europe to keep him working there 
pretty regularly, although he has not, I 
believe, had an engagement in Ameri- 
ca for at least a couple of years. In 


Bob Dylan at 
the Albert Hall 


People will have to learn to appreciate 
Dylan for what he is, not for what they 
classified him as. It seems there is a 
two-fold, dichotomous function of the 
artist in society: one, to be labelled, 
pigeonholed, reduced to within society's 
comprehension - small, even philistine 
as it is; the other - what the artist 
wants - to be free, to stand apart (as is 
necessary to make honest statements), 
to arbitrarily pick up on and rework 
only those human manifestations of 
society that are meaningful to him. 

All of which is to say that what Dylan 
is doing now, group and amplifiers and 
all, is real and as valid as anything 
he’s ever done; and if you can’t see it, 
might it not be your own inadequacy 
that’s really to blame? 

The first - solo - half of Dylan’s recent 
Albert Hall concert, although magnetic, 
seemed to be very slightly off-centre, 
a little dutiful almost, as if this «was 
no longer quite where Dylan was at. 
Perhaps this was most tangibly charac- 
terised in the long harmonica solos to 
Desolation Row and Tambourine Man. 
which ranged through practically every 
emotional shade, from his old Chaphn 
self-parodying humour right down to a 
cutting, mean truthfulness. 

When the group came on in the second 
half, it was soon evident that this was 
the part in which Dylan intended to 
have a ball. As far as I could judge, 
about half of the audience were with 
him on this. The remainder seemed to 
be in a state of sad, sometimes scab- 
rous, non-comprehension. Dylan _re- 
mained beatifically unaffected by this; 
during one of the few enfeebled out- 
bursts of slow handclapping, he simply 
made faces, giggled and remarked: 
“This isn’t English music, this is Ameri- 
can music.” 

There was one exquisite (for the faith- 
ful) moment of truth when he sat down 
at the piano and struck the opening 
chords of Ballad of a Thin Man: “ ... 
because something here is happening, 
and you don’t know what it is - do you, 
Mr Jones?” The total sound, for those 
prepared to let themselves go with it, 
was magnificent. The Royal Albert 
Hall’s accoustics resonated to the organ 
glissandos and piano chords that filled 
out the themes: this was Wagnerian 
Rock'n'Roll. 

Dylan has long since left the realms 
of mere protest (an impotent-sounding 
little word that never sat very easily 
on his shoulders, even in the days of 
Blowing in the Wind). His work is now 
much nearer home, expressing the need 
for one’s whole life, in both its intimate 
and social contacts, to be free of and 
therefore in revolt against all that is 
inhuman in society and people... “ We 
are_ singing today of the WIPE-OUT 
GANG - the WIPE-OUT GANG buys, 
owns and operates the Insanity Fac- 


tory...” 
PETER WILLIS 


Britain he was last year voted musician 
of the year by our jazz critics, and his 
just-finished month at Ronnie Scott’s 
club would have been unthinkable even 
a year ago. 

Yet during the last year Coleman’s place 
as foremost avant garde jazz musician 
has been superseded by people such 
as tenor Albert Ayler and pianist Cecil 
Taylor, who seem to take the absence 
of form as a basic premise for their 
music. Coleman, journalistically renamed 
the ‘“‘daddy” of the new wave now, 
has nothing in his music if not form. 
The “new” avant garde jazz (the use 
of the term “jazz” is considered by 
many - including some of the musicians 
themselves - to be inappropriate; we are 
awaiting a replacement), contains mel- 
ody and rhythm, yes, often both original 
and subtle, even if Cecil Taylor does 
perform them at top speed. 

Yet with no form, no underlying re- 
gularity of chords or time signature, 
they seem robbed of that warmth, com- 
passion, humour, call it what you will, 
without which jazz, or any art, becomes 
just an intellectual or technical exer- 
cise. Emotion and aesthetics function 
only in relation to what we know al- 
ready. The bursting open of formal jazz 
has been too sudden, its guts have 
spilled out. 

Although Coleman rarely plays from 
chords, his concept of form seems to 
be closely bound up with European 
scales, admitting the distortions (blue 
notes) that jazz and the blues introduced 
into them. His habit of repeating a 
phrase within a scale at descending in- 
tervals gives his playing a simplicity 
and beauty which derive from our pro- 
found familiarity with these scales (from 
which most hymns are composed). Such 
improvisations are the very antithesis 
of free-form jazz. 

Which may help explain the rather 
odd accusation that Coleman was not 


far out enough at Scott’s. They had 
been expecting something “hysterical” 
and unintelligible (God knows why), but 
as Tubby Hayes commented, ‘A lot of 
it sounded pretty basic.” Not only Cole- 
man, but also Charles Moffat his drum- 
mer, whose playing has been compared 
to Sid Catlett’s 25 years ago. 

The simplicity of Coleman’s playing is 
both actual (in its form) and relative 
(to more recent trends). Yet there is 
an ambivalence in it too. Three or four 
years ago Coleman added a violin and 
then a trumpet to his repertoire. His 
performance on these is very different 
from his alto playing, which is clear 
and direct in its melodies and _ song- 
like voice. 

Coleman the violinist is tense, nervously 
fingering the neck of the instrument 
when not actually playing it. When he 
plays, it is a jumpy, sporadic effect he 
achieves, rhythmically not unlike the 
noise this typewriter is making as I 
type. Bowing three or four strings simul- 
taneously as he does, he produces a 
bagpipe sound which is complemented 
by David Izenson’s violently trembling 
counterpoint on the double bass. The 
combined effect of the two instruments 
is positively hypnotic. But compared 
with his alto playing, it is devoid of 
any real melody, and operates almost 
entirely on the rhythmic and harmonic 
levels. 

Coleman the trumpeter is altogether the 
antithesis of Coleman the alto saxo- 
phonist. The tone is cracked, and the 
notes crumble out with little apparent 
control over their precise pitch. In fact 
he sounds quite like his more anarchis- 
tic successors, although this impression 
after only one number may be false, for 
a trumpeter has told me that his tone 
and pitching are good. Be that as it 
may, it is a very different Ornette Cole- 
man that emerges through his trumpet 
and violin playing, and one whose music 


has this in common with the current 
new wave jazz spirit: that it is ex- 
perimental, unsure of itself, of dark 
moods, apparently untuneful and un- 
structured and yet, with Coleman, com- 
pelling and filled with a certain pathos. 
A general view (expressed in print and 
by people I have met) is that the in- 
clusion of these two instruments is 
rather a joke. His alto playing, however, 
is accepted as a significant break with 
jazz conventions. But to dismiss the new 
instruments as “hilarious” (to quote 
Keith Christie, an.English musician) is 
to dismiss the creative powers and 
original mind that led Coleman to break 
with convention in the first place; to 
imply that he’s done his bit, and should 
stay where he is. 
Coleman himself has this to say: 
“TI am disowning the reason it (jazz) 
cannot grow. Everything has been done 
in the conventional context. Take 
Monk, Bud Powell, Parker, Davis and 
Brubeck and you have summed up 
the progressions and possibilities .. . 
No new expression can come from 
them. A _ different melody perhaps, 
but nothing in the sense of new ex- 
pression.” 
It is possible that now Coleman feels 
convention (his own) is overtaking him 
on the alto saxophone, or that he can 
no longer express all he wants to on 
that instrument. Whatever the reason, 
he is evidently trying to find something 
new and is using new instruments to do 
it, while not varying his saxophone style. 
If this makes him a somewhat schizoid 
figure, we must bear with both (all 
three?) of his musical personalities if 
we are to grasp his music as a whole. 
For all of them are Ornette Coleman, on 
different levels and at different stages 
of musical development, and his past 
originality and single-mindedness war- 
rant our close attention to the ideas he 
is currently presenting. 


PENTAGON 


from page 5 


When Ford revealed what had happened 
to him, other Congressmen told him 
that they, too, had received calls from 
their home state defence contractors 
that “unless the debt limit was in- 
creased to the level required by the 
President, there would be a slow down 
in payments, progress and projects.” 
Ford tried to get his fellow Congress- 
men to speak out and name names, 
ae none of them felt brave enough to 
talk. 

Representative Whitten of Mississippi 
told Secretary McNamara at a Defence 
Appropriations hearing that “tenure of 
office of a Congressman or Senator in 
Washington to a great degree is con- 
trolled by how many defence contracts 
they may get back in their own area.” 
The Pentagon denies they have anything 
to do with the timing of defence con- 
tract awards. This may be true, but 
Arthur Sylvester, who made the denial, 
is also the Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Affairs who came out for the right- 
to-lie-to-the-people idea. The news from 
the Pentagon in local papers and on 
television has been monitored or checked 
by the Pentagon. A reporter will find 
himself talking to an official with a 
quiet third man in the room taking 
down their conversation. 

Should a newspaperman break a story 
outside the Pentagon's monitoring and 
checking, he can, according to Jack 
Raymond of the New York Times, find 
an investigator on his trail. ‘“ Investi- 
gators,” says Raymond after a decade 
of reporting on the Pentagon, “have 
interrogated reporters in a_ usually 
fruitless effort to ferret out their 
sources. In at least one instance an 
FBI agent interrogated a temporary ap- 
pointments secretary of a newspaper- 
man to find out who he was seeing.” 
The Navy Times has warned that at the 
Pentagon, ‘ There’s an air of secrecy, 
of censorship, of arbitrary rulings.” 
Clark Mollenhoff, a Pulitzer Prize re- 
porter who held a position in the Ken- 
nedy administration, made the point 


stronger: “Unlimited secrecy (has 
been) employed to hide . . . outright 
frauds in the Defence Department.” 
It is impossible for any one man to 
know all that is going on in the Pen- 
tagon in either little or big items. The 
Knowledgeable Senator Fulbright ques- 
tioned Secretary McNamara about a 
New York Times account calling Saigon 
a brothel. McNamara told him and the 
Foreign Relations Committee, however 
gingerly before television, about the 
charitable work done by some Ameri- 
can soldiers in Saigon, and the subject 
was dropped. 
Is Saigon a brothel? How can a distin- 
guished Senator tell? The venereal 
disease rate of the American armed 
forces in the Pacific area is fantastic. 
When the Navy and Marine venereal 
disease rate was 10.3 per thousand in 
the US (including Hawaii and Alaska), 
it was 111.6 per thousand in the Far 
East. When the Army venereal disease 
rate was 19.5 per thousand world-wide, 
it was 92.7 per thousand in the Pacific 
area. AlJl venereal disease rates are 
based on low figures because no-one 
knows how many cases go unreported. 
In 1965 there was an alarming increase 
of 600 more cases of the more dreaded 
syphilis than the year before. This is 
just venereal disease. It is optimistically 
assumed all relations in a brothel do 
not end with the soldier as a patient. 
Brothel admissions must therefore be 
far higher than the venereal disease 
rate. 
If the venereal disease rate is not on 
the tip of the Secretary’s brilliant tech- 
nological mind, then the annual 10 mil. 
lion contract actions are. This area is 
the matrix for monumental errors. What 
happens to the officer responsible for 
“shocking and appalling negligence’? 
The veteran Representative Flood of 
Pennsylvania believes he is promoted 
for this singular action and sent on the 
cocktail circuit. 
“T sit here,” he told Army General 
Hackett, “year after year, and in all 
branches of the service we have seen 
shocking and appalling negligence .. . 
Nobody’s name is mentioned. Nothing 
is ever done about it ... He (the 
responsible officer) may be in Iran 
or someplace else. This is part of the 
business. The minute the heat goes 


on, I find him in a MAAC mission 
in Lima on the cocktail circuit until 
he is promoted to colonel or brigadier 
general, and then he winds up back 
here five years later on another tour, 
and I see him sitting in the back row. 
“Well, well, well, Colonel, when did 
you get back? Aren’t you the fellow 
responsible for the incident six years 
ago at such-and-such a place? Where 
have you been?’ 
“This business of taking responsible 
officers in all branches of the services 
and transferring them the minute the 
heat is on, before the report is filed, 
hiding them under the rug someplace, 
depending on who they married or 
who they know in Congress or some- 
thing like that, has to be stopped, 
especially when they are promoted .. . 
It is a conspiracy, traditional in all 
branches of the service .. .” 
But there are officers whose names are 
mentioned and who aren’t transferred 
or hidden in the chain of command. In 
a year when the largest retailer in the 
US had a successful profit margin of 
1.1%, Colonel John Graham, a contract- 
ing officer between big business and 
the military, saw nothing wrong in Doug- 


las Aircraft making a _ profit of 
36,531%. 
“Unbelievable as it may seem,” said 


a Government Operations Committee re. 
port, “Douglas aircraft was able to 
realise a profit of $1,211,771 on a total 
investment of its own effort amounting 
to a mere $3,316.21. This amounts to 
a percentage of profit of 36,531%.” 
What service did Douglas render to the 
Pentagon? They sold ‘a plastic slip- 
cover which cost Douglas $3.20 each” 
and “took a profit of $1,174 for its 
$3.20 investment on each of the 1,032” 
slipcovers. 

Defence contracts, like good mystery 
stories, have unexpected twists to top 
everything that went before. When an 
auditor went over this contract, he 
merely reported that Douglas was ‘“ un- 
reasonable.” But that was enough for 
Colonel Graham to jump on the auditor 
for speaking out and doing what was 
not proper. And Graham remained a 
contracting officer between big business 
and the military even after a Congres- 
sional hearing had stigmatised him as 
of “ very mediocre quality.” 
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Portugal losing control in Mozambique 


A Mozambican correspondent writes: 
Mozambique, the East African territory 
which the Portuguese government main- 
tains is one of its ‘‘ overseas provinces,” 
has received less international attention 
than Angola, its West African counter- 
part. 

The nationalist movement in Mozam- 
bique is far more recent. The leaders 
of Frelimo (Mozambique  Liberat.on 
Front) say they only started military 
action in September 1964, although this 
was preceded by three years of political 
activity. The Angolan war, on the othe: 
hand, is dragging into its sixth year. 
But at the moment the situation is cer. 
tainly much more acute in Mozambique 
than in Angota, where the struggte be- 
tween the nationalists and the Portu- 
guese has reached a stalemate. 

What strikes one in Mozambique is how 
active and effective the nationalist move- 
ment is in areas bordering Tanzania and 
the eastern shore of Lake Nyasa. Lord 
Kilbracken, who only a few months ago 
returned from a vis:t to some of the 
troubled areas, described in detail, in 
a series of articles published in British 
papers, the situation along the eastern 
Shores of Lake Nyasa, where constant 
ambushes, mined roads and deserted 


villages demonstrate the government’s 
inability to control more than four or 
five outposts in the vast area along 
the lake. True as Lord Kilbracken’s 
statements are, they do not give a full 
picture of the nationalists’ activities, 
since he did not visit what is generally 
known to be one of the most troubled 
areas of all, the Makonde Plateau, which 
borders with Tanzania. 

In Niassa district, partly described by 
Lord Kilbracken, Portuguese control is 
being eroded every day. Only a year 
ago it was the custom of every European 
of the privileged classes of Vila Cabral 
to spend his weekends in Mponda, on 
the south-eastern shore of Lake Nyasa, 
a distance of no more than fifty miles. 
Six months later Mponda was in the 
hands of the “‘terroristas,” as the nation- 
alists are called everywhere in European 
circes. 

Not only has Mponda - so close to the 
capital of the district - ceased to be 
accessible, but travelling between the 
various administrative posts, perfectly 
possible a year ago, has for several 
months now been completely out of the 
question. In fact the Niassa district, of 
which Vila Cabral is the capital, is now 
jokingiy called the “distrito de Minas 


WORLD NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


FRANCE 

The French National Assembly on June 
3 passed a bill granting complete am- 
nesty to some 3,200 people sentenced 
for crimes in connection with the 
Algerian war. The law also empowers 
President de Gaulle to pardon by de- 
cree four generals who planned a coup 
against his government in April 1961. 
- The Times. 


CHINA 

The United States has asked China if 
she would hait her nuclear tests in ex- 
change for an agreement with the US 
not to use nuciear weapons first. Last 
month Peking claimed the United 
States had rejected a Chinese proposal 
that both countries should agree not 
to strike first with nuclear weapons. - 
Morning Star. 


SPACE 

The Soviet Union has asked for the 
rights and regulations of space explora- 
tion to be made a “separate and very 
important, item” on the agenda of the 
next United Nations General Assembly. 
Put forward as principles for a draft 
treaty are: that celestial bodies should 
be free for exploration and use by all 
states without discrimination; they 
should be used for peaceful purposes 
only; they are not subject to appropri- 
ation of any territorial claims; and 
states exploring the moon and >ther 
celestial bodies should take “due ac- 
count of the respective interests of 
other states for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and _ secur- 
ity.” - The Times. 

UNITED STATES 

Lucius Amerson, aged 32, a former Post 
Office employee, last week became the 
first Negro since immediately after the 
Civil War to win a Democratic nomina- 
tion for sheriff in Alabama. At least 
three other Negro candidates also won 
in the Democratic primary run-off in 
races for the school board, tax collector 
and county commissioner. . New York 
Times. 

The Supreme Court denied a hearing 
last week to school officials of Jackson, 
Mississippi, who contended that innate 
differences between races in educability 
justified segregating white and Negro 
pupils. The Jackson official appealed 
from a decision by the United States Cir. 
cuit Court in New Orleans rejecting 
their contention. The circuit court pre 
faced its opinion with a comment that 
such cases “tax the patience of the 
court.” - New York Times. 


PIAROS MOVED 2.20 CRAMEN HIG STREET AW! 
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Joan Baez has had a tax demand of 
£13,000 after refusing to pay 60% of 
her federal taxes because she will not 
support war costs. - Morning Star. 


RHODESIA 

An African arrested last week on sus- 
picion of being connected with a terror- 
ist gang which murdered a white couple 
last month has died from wounds he 
received. The police said he had been 
wounded when arrested by security 
forces. He had been in hospital in cus- 
tody. - The Times. 


KENYA 

Dissatisfied with the trial periods during 
which private firms were expected to 
give executive and responsible posts 
to Africans, the Kenya government is to 
introduce legislation making Africanisa- 
tion compulsory. - Guardian. 


INDIA 

Some 590 tons of Burmese rice bought 
with funds given by employees of inter- 
national agencies is being shipped to 
India, the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organisation announced in 
Rome. - Sunday Times. 


VIETNAM 

A petition with 6,400 signatures criticis- 
ing United States policy in Vietnam 
appeared in the New York Times on 
Monday as an advertisement on three 
whole pages. The petition called for an 
end to the bombing of North Vietnam, 
negotiation with the National Libera- 
tion Front, and for the United States 
tc consider withdrawing from the coun. 


A woman burnt herself to death in the 
village of Ukkola, Finland, after watch- 
ing a television programme showing a 
Buddhist monk in Vietnam dying this 
way. - The Times. 


In Paris, Thich Quang Thiep, a Vietnam- 
ese Buddhist monk, is ending the first 
week of a fast in protest against Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam. He plans to con- 
tinue it for 21 days. Daily Telegraph. 


A secret new bomb has been used by 
American aircraft to silence anti-air- 
craft batteries during an attack on the 
Yen Bay military area in North Viet- 
nam, the United States Air Force dis- 
closed last week. An Air Force officer 
refused to give any details beyond say- 
ing that it was ‘a new type of ordin- 
ance to suppress anti-aircraft fire’? and 
that the results had been “very devas- 
tating.” - The Times. 

The United States plans to produce 
about a million bombs for the Vietnam 
war during the final third of 1966. This 
output is expected to be achieved after 
newly established production lines reach 
peak capacity in the early autumn. - 
New York Times. 

About 1,000 South Vietnamese students 
sacked and burned the United States 
consulate in Hue last Wednesday. Pic- 
tures of President Johnson were ripped 
from walls and slashed. In Saigon, the 
United States Embassy said: ‘“ The burn- 
ing of the American embassy in Hué 
was a senseless act of violence which, 
we are sure, does not represent the 
opinion of the Vietnamese people.” - 
New York Times. 


Gerais” (there is a district of that 
Mame in Brazil), because it is mined 
throughout. 


Nationalist activity has been most effi- 
cient in Cabo Delgado and Niassa, the 
two districts bordering on Tanzania. 
Moreover this activity is constantly 
spreading, with startling results. Other 
areas in the north of the colony have 
been subject to sporadic incursions, 
rather than to systematic attacks. Many 
of the areas bordering on Malawi have 
been attacked, and some bush shop 
keepers have had their shops set on 
fire. Several administrative posts have 
also been attacked in those areas, as 
have some lorry drivers, who now travel 
to the coast only in convoys. These 
assaults on civilians seem to have oc- 
curred only in areas where fighting is 
in its early stages, and it is admitted 
even by Europeans that on the whole 
civilians have been left alone. 


Although in the northern areas west 
of Lake Nyasa not much has been hap- 
pening, there is constant tension, and 
administrative officers are organising 
civil defence in their areas. All adminis- 
trative divisions of a colony are now 
provided with receiver-transmitter radios 
which are used several times a day at 
pre-arranged hours; the headquarters of 
the administrative and military services 
in the capitals of the northern districts 
are on constant duty and can be called 


at any time of the day or night. Messages 
in code are sent daily and can be heard 
on ordinary wireless sets. 

Further south in the colony there is 
apparent peace. With a tight censorship 
being enforced all the time, news is 
difficult to get. But it is known that 
every now and then Africans are arres- 
ted in the Lourenco Marques area it- 
self. Just recently a few Africans con- 
nected with the Associative Centre of 
the Negroes have been on trial, while 
the Centre itself was banned. 

The European population in the capital 
is hesitant and almost everyone is con- 
sidering the possibility of moving else- 
where if the situation deteriorates. The 
government, usually so concerned to 
keep the truth from the public, has 
recently found it useful to have a series 
of articles published in a local news- 
paper on the war in the north of the 
colony. Although, as one would expect, 
the articles were grossly distorted, the 
fact remained that the government was 
initiating a campaign with the aim of 
making people aware that a war situa- 
tion has arisen. Words like “ conscien- 
cializacao”’ and “ mentalizacao,” which 
hardly require translation, ran through 
the articles. These are obviously meant 
as preliminary steps. Once people are 
conditioned to a war situation, the clim. 
ate is created for whatever measures 
the government may devise, or for a 
general call to arms. 


Negro students boycott . 
White House conference 


ee 


Last week’s White House civil rights 
conference, addressed by President 
Johnson and attended by both establish- 
ment and civil rights delegations, was 
boycotted by the Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

A statement rejecting the conference as 
‘absolutely unnecessary” said that the 
president was not serious about ensur- 
ing the constitutional rights of black 
Americans. It charged him with calling 
the conference in order to boost the 
prestige of the US at a time when it 
was at a low ebb internationally, and 
pointed out that since SNCC was opposed 
to the war in Vietnam, it could not 
“in good conscience meet with the chief 
policy-maker of the Vietnam war.” 


The statement said that “people who 
suffer must make the decisions about 
how to change and direct their lives,” 
and called upon black Americans to be- 
gin building independent political, econ- 
omic and cultural institutions as “ in- 
struments of social change.” 

This last call, according to the New 
York Times of May 30, was criticised 
by Dr Martin Luther King, who said 
that he could not agree with the ‘‘ move 
toward a kind of black nationalism ” 
which seemed to be developing in 


SNCC. However, he said it was “an 
indication of deep discontent, frustra- 
tion, disappointment and even despair in 
many segments of the Negro commun- 
ity.” Dr King himself attended the 
conference, but refused to leave his 
hotel room during the two days it 
lasted. 

At its recent spring conference, the 
SNCC staff elected Stokely Carmichael 
as chairman, replacing John Lewis. A 
press release describes him as “ raised 
in the slums of Trinidad, New York 
City and Washington DC.” He was a 
leader of a student group for non- 
violent action in Washington, and he 
has worked with SNCC since its incep- 
tion. He has been arrested twelve 
times. He states: “ While most other 
organisations are working for reform, 
NCC is trying to lay the foundation 
for a revolution. I do not feel that a 
reform movement will solve the socio- 
economic problems facing us.” 

John Lewis, announcing that he re- 
mains a participant in SNCC, has stated 
that the new chairman and officers have 
his “support and co-operation.” 


Above: Stokely Carmichael 
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Nehru’s reasonable optimism 


The Philosophy of Mr Nehru, as revealed 
in a series of intimate talks with 
R. K. Karanjia. (George Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.) 

Nehru: A Contemporary’s Estimate, by 
Walter Crocker. (George Allen and 
Unwin, 28s.) 

Gandhi and the Nuclear Age, by Arne 
Naess. (Bedminster Press, 35s.) 

The unique prestige of India in the 

1950s seems very remote now. Nehru’s 

diplomatic initiatives in opposition to the 
cold war politics of the great powers 
needed a base that was insulated to 
some extent from major conflicts. India’s 
own conflict with Pakistan always sub- 
jected Nehru’s line of policy to a lot of 
strain; and as the border dispute with 

China developed, the national interests 

of India left little scope for peace cam- 

paigning. 

Nehru’s own concern with peace cam- 

paigning, however, continued undimin- 

ished to the end of his life. He always 
saw India as a nation whose mission it 
was to help men like Einstein and 

Bertrand Russell in their work for 

nuclear disarmament. In spite of Rus- 

sell’s unpopularity in India after his 
attempts to mediate between China and 

India, Nehru was still looking forward 

to meeting him during the visit to Lon- 

don he planned for the summer of 

1964. (He died in May.) R. K. Karanjia’s 

book ends with a conversation in which 

Nehru refuses to heed “ weak-kneed 

people” who wanted India to develop 

atom bombs in competition with China. 

On the contrary, he said, “I would in- 

tensify our campaign for the abolition 

of everything that has anything to do 

with the nuclear bomb.” Would not a 

Chinese nuclear attack in any case start 

a world war? “ Naturally,” said Nehru, 

“it would bring about a world catas- 

trophe which is quite unthinkable in 

modern times.” 

Unlike Herman Kahn, Nehru saw no 

virtue in thinking about the unthink- 

able. But one suspects that he was al- 
ways apt to be haunted by a vision of 
humanity being driven helplessly to- 
wards an immeasurable catastrophe. At 
several points in his discussions with Mr 

Karanjia, he can be seen firmly setting 

his face against a pessimistic train of 

thought. Did not splits in the Congress 

Party make him despondent? ‘‘ Despon- 

dent! why should one be despondent? 


DEFENCE REVIEW 


from page 3 


Roraa have been expected to be intensi- 
e 


What sort of inspiration or guess caused 
Mr Healey to bank on being able to 
cut back in Malaysia, when his declared 
policy was to stick it out till “ confron- 
tation” ended? Was it a real gambler’s 
throw, or did he have a tip that Com- 
munism in Indonesia was on the bloody 
way out? s 
e 

The United States’ latest move in its 
attempt to avoid an anti-missile-missile 
race is to announce a new increased 
capability missile (ICM). It is designed 
to secure penetration despite all. the 
jy Na of existing defence theories, 

here will then be little point in devel- 
oping an anti-missile system which could 
relatively easily be breached. Deterrence 
therefore would continue, since “ unac- 
ceptable damage” could still be inflicted, 
and a large amount of money would be 
saved. 
An agreement by the two great powers 
not to develop anti-missiles would be 
an even cheaper way of going about it; 
it might also actively contribute to dis- 
armament. 
ED 


r4 | renounce war and f will never 3 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


On the contrary, I am more optimistic 
than ever. A reverse here or a defeat 
there is a challenge to a greater and 
more determined effort.” 

This may be optimism carried to the 
point of self-parody, but it is still hard 
not to be impressed by similar comments 
on Cuba-type international crises, or on 
the conflict with China. War with China 
was a major setback, true, but only a 
temporary setback. The invasion of 1962 
“left a deep scar of betrayal,’ but the 
bitterness between China and India was 
no greater than that which had once 
existed between France and Germany. 
“Tf Franco-German friendship is neces- 
sary to the re-emergence of Europe as an 
integrated power, so is Sino-Indian co- 
operation to the unity and development 
of Asia.” 


Outraged 


For Walter Crocker - a former Austra- 
lian High Commissioner in India - such 
sentiments would seem mere whistling 
in the dark. The Chinese invasion, in his 
view, undermined Nehru’s confidence in 
his fellow-men. It outraged his belief that 
the world could be made a rational place 
“Nehru walked in a dazed way after 
Goa. After the Chinese invasion he never 
walked firmly again.” At the end of his 
life he looked out on a prospect littered 
with ruins. 

Mr Crocker does not say this in any 
spirit of easy superiority. It merely re- 
flects his rather depressed view of the 
way the world is going. His book is 
obviously inspired by a warm admira- 
tion for Nehru, the more remarkable 
because it comes from a man who has the 
deepest suspicions of modern national- 
ism, and whose occasional references to 
the UN Congo operation suggest that he 
isn’t enthusiastic about practical inter- 
nationalism either. He even feels that 
Britain suffered a tremendous blow when 
India gained her independence. British 
youth, he says, were deprived of oppor- 
tunities of a peculiarly enlarging and 
constructive kind: jobs in advertising 
agencies and the like are no substitute 
for a career in the Indian Civil Service! 
Altogether one would expect him to have 
little sympathy with an anti-colonialist 
leader like Nehru. 

But he simply could not resist Nehru’'s 
charm. He was compelled to acknowledge 
that Nehru was a fine spirit uncorrupted 
by the power that he wielded, an ener- 
getic and efficient ruler who managed to 
remain compassionate. Compared to him, 
most prime ministers were mere yokels. 
He had his faults, no doubt. His out- 
bursts of temper helped to surround 
him with yes-men, and his approach to 
India’s intractable economic problems 
was rather superficial. But these deficien- 
cles were a natural effect of the tireless 
energy with which he tried to overcome 
the inertia that kept India weak. ‘“ What- 
ever his mistakes, it can be said of 
Nehru that he did try to find solutions 
in terms of the modern world.” 

Mr Crocker agrees with the general 
direction of Nehru’s foreign policy, 
though not always on grounds that would 
have appealed to Nehru himself. India 
was right to keep clear of an American 
alliance, he says, because it would not 
have compensated for getting on bad 
terms with Russia. If he is critical of 
the way the Kashmir issue was handled, 
he praises the exceptional restraint with 
which Nehru conducted India’s often 
difficult relations with Burma, Ceylon, 
and Nepal. 

Mr Crocker insists that Nehru’s preoccu- 
pation with world affairs had nothing 
to do with a desire to shine on the world 
stage. “It came from his interest in the 
total human situation, and from the 
fact that he had vision enough to distin- 
guish the bigger things from the smaller 
things.” He failed, indeed, to offer any 
concrete plan for achieving world 
peace, because he had mastered no basic 
intellectual analysis of the problem. But 
then, he adds, who has any such solu- 
tion? 

Mr Crocker thinks that the problems 
Nehru confronted were too big for him - 
or for anyone. Reading this book along- 
side Mr Karanjia’s, one is bound to ask 


whether Nehru’s determined optimism 
was a pathetic self-deception. Or is it 
more usefully seen as a manful attempt 
to keep his balance even under almost 
intolerable pressures? 


Gandhian inheritance 


Resolute optimism was certainly a part 
of Nehru’s inheritance from Gandhi, and 
the reasonableness of such an attitude 
is one of the underlying themes of 
Arne Naess’s short study of Gandhian 
principles of conflict. Non-violent action 
has to assume there is a solution to 
whieh all parties can genuinely agree, 
and in which all essential interests are 
allowed for. Thus, in order to prepare 
the ground for satyagraha, it is important 
to make an intensive effort to clarify 
aims, finding out which really are the 
essential ones. The Gandhian strategy 
demands a sympathetic attitude towards 
the circumstances of one’s opponent - 
and “a rare faith in the malleability of 
that opponent.” It also lays great em- 
phasis on building up some degree of 
trust between the parties to a conflict. 

It is clear that something of this ap- 
proach underlay Nehru’s interventions in 
the wider international scene (as they 
have the more successful UN interven- 
tions). The difficulty for him was in 
applying them in conflicts where India’s 
own interests were immediately involved, 
and Indian public opinion left little 
room for manoeuvre. Nehru in fact 
showed great skill in inhibiting the 
more violent partisans on his own side, 
but this is a technique on which Pro- 
fessor Naess does not throw much light. 
He does mention J. P. Narayan’s pro- 
posal that when India was about to 
take over Goa in 1961, the Shanti Sena - 
“soldiers of non-violence” - should be 
sent instead of the army, Vinoba Bhave 
refused to consider the idea: a decision 
which Professor Naess regrets. But since 


Mike Bamberger 


the Shanti Sena had not previously been 
involved in the situation, Vinoba Bhave’s 
decision was surely right. Narayan was 
in effect asking that the Shanti Sena 
should be used like an army, and not 
following the methods so lucidly ex- 
plained by Professor Naess himself 
earlier in the book. 

The book ends with a summary of five 
possible programmes “ for building non- 
violent power.” The first line of action 
is the “clarification of national commit- 
ments”: getting citizens to understand 
more clearly what it is they are willing 
to defend. Professor Naess sees this in 
terms of discussion groups, debates, arti- 
cles, and so on. He suggests that the 
process would be helped by the deliber- 
ate building up of person-to-person 
contacts and loyalties across national 
frontiers. With this goes a promotion of 
international service. The other three 
programmes are the improvement of our 
own society, the development of non- 
military methods of resistance in the 
event of invasion, and research into 
a foreign policy devoid of threats of 
mass violence. 

Suggestive in some ways as this list 
is, one can’t help wondering if it doesn’t 
put the emphasis on the wrong place. 
Professor Naess has a fair point when 
he says that a willingness to give up 
military strength is only to be hoped 
for after greater confidence in non- 
military methods of defence has devel- 
oped. But such confidence is only likely 
to come through practice - through the 
evident competence of people committed 
to non-violence to take initiatives in a 
crisis. Gandhi’s political genius showed 
itself in his capacity to see the possibili- 
ties in the most unpromising situations: 
as when he enlisted H. S. Suhrawardy's 
aid in controlling violence in Bengal 
which Suhrawardy himself may have 
helped to provoke. It is interventions of 
this kind that most deserve research by 
students of non-violent strategy. Nehru 
certainly learnt a great deal from them. 


Poverty in Venezuela 


I have just finished explaining to Senora 
Hernandez how her two eldest sons can 
receive free technical education, and at 
the same time be paid a small main- 
tenance allowance, under a new govern- 
ment plan. 
“ But Senor, I cannot afford to let my 
sons go to the college even if they do 
receive 5 Bolfvares (about 8 shillings) 
a day.” 
Senora Hernandez has fourteen children. 
She would have preferred to have had 
less than half this number, but through 
lack of money and knowledge she had 
no choice. The two oldest children are 
working for about £6 per week, which 
even by Venezuelan standards is little. 
The next oldest child is too sick to work, 
and most of the others are too young 
to earn more than a casual wage. The 
husband is unable to work regularly, 
partly through ill health, partly through 
too much drink, and largely because 
there are too many unskilled labourers 
such as himself competing for too few 
jobs. 
Senora Hernandez works a fourteen-hour 
day in a kitchen. The family as a whole 
is earning about £20 a week, which has 
to feed 17 persons and buy medicine for 
the child who is sick and for the father 
during his periodic bouts of ill health. 
When the rainy season starts and the 
construction companies reduce their 
Abu force, the income will probably 
all. 
The family diet consists mainly of pota- 
toes, bananas and black beans, with meat 
perhaps twice a week. None of the 
younger children have shoes, except for 
“best,” and these will be taken off im- 
mediately after each special outing 
(usually a birthday or saint’s day). The 
father will take enough money for the 
occasional packet of cigarettes and for 
his weekly bottle of rum. For the mother 
the only luxury is nail varnish and an 
occasional bottle of make-up. 


The scene is Caracas, Venezuela. The 
Hernandez family are crowded together 
with half.a million other people on the 
steep hillsides surrounding the city. They 
live in a two-room house made of wood, 
asbestos and zinc. The house can only 
be approached by a steep, uncemented 
path which becomes almost unpassable in 
the rainy season. Soon they will be hosts 
to Senora Hernandez’ sister and her hus- 
band, as their house has recently been 


- washed away in the first of the torrential 


rains which are now to be a daily occur- 
rence for the next few months. 

The eldest boy, who is now 19, showed 
some promise at school, but had to leave 
when his father was out of work. The 
next eldest, who showed less ability, left 
even earlier and now can only just 
read. The younger children will not be 
going to school at all, because their 
mother cannot afford to give them the 
bus fare. A six-year-old boy, moreover, 
can earn a few shillings shining shoes. 
Senora Hernandez is well aware that if 
her son could attend the technical train- 
ing centre for three to six months he 
could gain a diploma which would prob- 
ably enable him to double his income. 
However, his £6 per week is feeding 
most of the younger children. Without 
his money, it would not be possible to 
buy medicine, and meat would disappear 
from the diet. Health is a difficult thing 
to maintain in these conditions, and once 
it is lost it may never be recovered. 
Three children have already died and 
the risk is too great that there could 
be a fourth. 

So Pablo and José will continue to work 
as unskilled labourers, the technical 
training centres with their modern 
equipment will remain half-empty, and 
Venezuela will continue to suffer from 
a shortage of skilled labour. 

Mike Bamberger is one of a group of 
people who are doing community devel- 
opment work in Venezuela 


Classified 


Terms: er word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Coming events 


MARCH FOR FREEDOM FOR RHODESIA, Sun- 
day June 26. From Marble Arch at 2 pm. 
Rally in Trafalgar Square 3 pm. Leaflets/ 
posters from Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 
Charlotte Street, W1 (LAN 5311). 


Accommodation wanted 


URGENT! Mother, child, new babe, require 
home. Pref. Bucks area, although any replies 
appreciated. Box 442. 


UNFURNISHED FLAT for teacher and wife, 
London area, for period October 66 to August 
67. Box no 444. 


ONE/TWO GIRL STUDENTS require accommo- 
dation in Italy, August or September. Replies 
Box no 443. 


Personal 


NEW PEACE BADGE ‘“‘ Youth for Peace ’66” 
in stark black/white design, 9d cach, 20 for 
10s. 100 for 23s. Cash with order to Group 
One, 72 Powerful Street, Barrow in Furness, 
Lancashire. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Was it unconscious irony or just Fleet 
Street insensitivity that made the story 
of the US moon-rocket landing appear 
simultaneously on the front page of 
the newspapers with the account of the 
public hangings in Leopoldville? Man 
can, it seems, land on the moon, but 
his feats of physical wonder are mocked 
by the grossly evident bondage of his 
moral squalor. 


President Mobutu, by gratifying his 
thirst for revenge against his would-be 
murderers in this barbaric fashion, sim- 
ply puts himself on their level. In plain 
language he announces to the world, 
“In Leopoldville we politicians are all 
murderers. But I am different. I am a 
successful one!” But the end of this is 
not yet, for by this act he is also affirm- 
ing the unstable nature of his own rule 
hed like many before him, he may find 
that: 


“,., this even handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our 
poisoned chalice 

To our own lips.” 


When the first waves of nausea have 
subsided at this appalling affront of the 
decent opinions of mankind, we need 
to take account of the extent to which 
flouting them has been made so common- 


Timely warning 
The Flame, by Jim Hunter (Faber, 21s) 


With Billy Graham upon us again, the 
publication of this novel is timely. It is 
about a Moral Rearmament-style move- 
ment, Christian, puritan and authorita- 
rian, led by a_ single-minded young 
Scotsman, which falls under the influence 
of a newspaper magnate, a self-seeking 
MP, and racialism. 


Mr Hunter is against this kind of politics 
and this kind of religion; but he dis- 
tributes his sympathy evenly, so that 
you are led to understand why indi- 
viduals join this movement, which he 
calls ‘“‘New Vigour.” Despite Billy Gra- 
ham’s thousands, though, I am. stili 
sceptical about the possibility that New 
Vigour would catch up mass support. as 
he suggests. 


I’m also bound to say that the liberals 
who oppose New Vigour (the leader’s 
brother and his wife) are fairly dreary 
characters, a bit too full of liberal sen- 
timentality; and except for the out-and- 
out racialist, everyone in the book is 
too full of goodness to be real. What’s 
more, large parts of the book are written 
in an ornate style which I find difficu‘t 
to follow and hard to like; other parts 
are much more direct and effective. But 
these may just be personal criticisms: 
the book is absorbing enough to make it 
worth reading yourself. 

ROD PRINCE 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters’ International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them 
a free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


DUPLICATING, Photocopying etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1. PADdington 3200. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send smal! urine sample. Fee 
2 gns. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 
18 Harvist Road, London NW6. 


Publications 


ATROCITY OF WAR in the June Socialist, 
Socialist Labour Party paper. 6d from SLP, 
108 Cambridge Gardens, London W10. 


SARVODAYA, monthiy magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) 
each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 
Euston Road, NW1. 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign matcrials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6 Mon- 
Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl, 


a 


place by the actions of our own leaders. 
Would Mobutu hang. people publicly 
so readily if unknown innocents had not 
died by the thousand so dreadfully in 
Vietnam? 


The real guilt for the hanging of those 
tortured murderers in Leopoldville, it 
seems to me, belongs wherever callous- 
ness towards human life is perpetrated, 
and wherever there prevails indifference 
towards that callousness. We cannot in 
conscience protest at these dreadful 
deeds abroad if we do not act to stop 
cruelty and persecution within our reach 
at home. 


* * * 


At an anarchist meeting I addressed last 
week in London I made a passing refer- 
ence to money being an extremely use- 
ful invention for which it would be 
difficult to find a substitute. This caused 
one member of the audience to storm 
out of the room in rage and disgust. 


The desire to abolish money has been 
one of the panaceas of progressivism for 
generations, yet it seems to me to be 
intellectually just about the shoddiest 
assumption ever to have been conceived. 
The only circumstances in which I can 
envisage money being dispensed with, 
and even then only at considerable in- 
convenience, is where there was enough 
of everything to satisfy everybody’s 
wants. The idea that this can happen is, 
of course, another of those easy-going 
assumptions which is nothing more than 
sheer fantasy and wish-fulfilment. 


Lionel Robbins’ famous definition of 
economics as being “the science” (it 
is an art really, but let that pass) ‘ that 
seeks to relate man’s scarce means to his 
unlimited ends” at least has the merit of 
indicating that man’s means are limited 
in relation to his ends. But it seems 
to me that today man’s means are 
absolutely limited, regardless of the 
ends he may seek. The population ex- 
plosion has done that if nothing else, 
for it means that most of us are al- 
ready permanently hungry. So what is 
the point of yapping about a millenium 
of unlimited material abundance when 
in reality the spectre of global starva- 
tion is coursing down upon us with seven 
league strides? 


I had never before attended an anarchist 
meeting and on the whole it was a 
sedate, even Fabian, occasion complete 
with chairman and with members of the 
audience electing to refer to me as 
“Mr Speaker.” Downstairs in the bar 
I later overheard the anti-money man 
explaining to an incredulous comrade 
that it was quite possible to be anti- 
Jewish without being anti-semitic. 


* * * 


I see from Lord Moran’s diaries that 
there was an occasion when Stalin of- 
fered Sir Stafford Cripps some caviare. 
Cripps, who was a vegetarian, wanted to 
know whether it was eggs or fish. My 
sense of the ridiculous bubbles over at 
this. The idea of a meeting between 
the fastidious, power-hungry, egocentric, 
legalistic, left-wing, Cotswold squire and 
one of the bloodiest tyrants in the 
human record getting bogged down in 
such hair-splitting seems too perverse 
for words. JOHN PAPWORTH. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


10 June, Friday 


LONDON WCl. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
Emergency mecting on Billy Graham. Chris- 
tian Group, Committee of 100. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Human- 
ist Centre, Red Lion Sauarers “* Freethought 
and Science.’ Speakers Dr H. Hutton, 
Dr_ Lawrence Kotkas, Dr David Stewart. 
National Secular Society. 


12 June, Sunday 


LONDON N38. Curzon Cinema, Frobisher Road 
(opp Dicketts Common), Turnpike Lane. The 

War Game for 7 days. Leafleters required for 

ee Tees Pes Haringey-Enfield CND, 
entre Peace, a High Road, W. 

N22 (EDM 8768) . ped ereen 


LONDON WCIr. 10 am - 4 pm. 6 Endsleigh 
Street. Sanctions and Rhodesia. Poli i = 
sion. PPU members only. : he a 


13 June, Monday 


LONDON E8. 8 pm. Holy Trinity Institute 
Beechwood Road, Dalston. ‘ After ine General 
Election - What now for CND?” Speaker 
Roger Protz. Hackney CND. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Africa Cenire, 38 
Kings Street. ‘‘ Violence or Non-violence - the 
choice before Africa.” Simon Blake: moral 
issues; Joseph Matthews: political ends and 
means. Nelson Samkange and John Papworth - 
panel. Admission: 5s general Public, 4s 
Students, 3s members. Africa centre. 


i6 June, Thursday 
BRISTOL. 7.30 pm. Friars Friends Meeting 


House, River Street, Friends Peace Testi y 
- Martin Gibson, Joint FoR/PPU. pe 


19 June, Sunday 


WARLINGHAM. 3 pm. The Chalet, Westview 
Road. Speaker Ronald Mallone (Fellowship 
Party). Surrey Area PPU. 


23 June, Thursday 


LONDON NW1. 8 pm. ‘“‘ The Duke of Bedford,’’ 
Eversholt Street, opp Holborn LP rooms (Morn- 
ington Crescent tube _ station). Inaugural 
meeting to set up Camden Centre for Socia!- 
ist Education. Chairman Paul Foot, editor 
Labour Worker. Speakers: Ralph Miliband 
Peete ee ‘tele «> temas Kilburn Tenants 
ation), Oscar rams (Islingt 
All welcome, Camden CSE, : ae es 
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PIONEER 
YOUTH 
MOVEMENT 


London centred, in process of 
formation, to engage in radical 
direct action for socially worth- 
while projects. 
Enquiries invited: 6a Burnbury Rd, 
London SW12 


Special offer for new reaaers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


Badges 


Housmans illustrated list of 19 
different badges now available. 
Send stamped envelope. 48 assorted 
6d badges for 21s post free. Cash 
with order 

SPECIAL BADGES MADE TO ORDER 
1,000 lin round celluloid badge, brooch 


pin, in two colours for £15 (2,000 for 
£25) 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


“ The war/peace situation is not static. Unless the peace movement is 
constantly seeking new and more adequate presentations of its policies 


it will fail to achieve its goals.” 


For those who want to re-examine and re-assess our aims and activities, 
here are three important new publications. 


The Psychological Problem of Disarmament 


by Philip Seed 5s (6d) 


an original study from a social work lecturer and widely experienced peace 


worker 


Prerequisites of Peace by John Papworth 2s 6d (5d) 


An eloquent appeal to reexamine the societ ive i 
; oO y we live in, and to work ou 
new conception of politics and political action Me 


Unilateral Disarmament 


edited by April Carter 


2s Gd (5d) 


A symposium which sets out to clear some of the ambiguity and confusion, 
and to show possibilities of unilateral action within the present international 
situation (previously published in Our Generation Against Nuclear War) 


Please add postage (in brackets) when ordering ce ] 
5 Caledonian Road, 


HOUSMANS 


Send for our latest lists 


Kings Cross, London Nl 


Peace News 
an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Bob Overy 


General manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 18s. 6 months 26s. 
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Court-martial for Greek peace leader 


Bob Overy writes: A court-martial with 
far-reaching political implications will 
take place in Greece next week. Michael 
Peristerakis, president of the Greek 
Society for Nuclear Disarmament (Ber- 
trand Russell), is to be tried in Athens 
on June 15 for undertaking political 
activity while a soldier. 
Michael Peristerakis was in the army as 
a national serviceman for two years, 
ending in January this year. For the 
purpose of military jurisdiction, however, 
e is still a soldier until July. If the 


authorities decide that during his two 
years’ service a soldier has committed 
an offence, they have a six-month period 
after he has left the army in which 
they can court-martial him. 

Despite his position in the Greek peace 
movement, Peristerakis was scrupulously 
careful to avoid any political commit- 
ments or pronouncements during his 
service, knowing that he was a marked 
man. Seemingly he had succeeded. 
Since his demobilisation, however, he 
has thrown himself straight back into 


‘Happening’ at 


The Committee of 100 is planning a 
demonstration at the huge USAF base at 
Alconbury near Cambridge for Sunday, 
July 3. Dick Wilcocks has sent out a 
circular to many of the best-known 
avant garde poets, artists, and writers 
in Britain, American and the Continent, 
outlining his ideas for a “ happening” 
in connection with the demonstration: 
“ Away with the regurgitations of 
semi-thinking! Our words of love are 
getting harder and colder through 
constant repetition. To churn out 
worn-out phrases will do little good. 
To produce a_cliché-demonstration 
would be a sterile act. A happening 
should occur on July 3.” 
He says there seem to be two distinct 
directions in which new forms of de 


Committee of 100 
faces shut-down 


The London Committee of 100, which 
organised a fund-raising folk-song con- 
cert last Friday, lost money on the event, 
and as a result faces the prospect of 
disbanding. It is appealing urgently for 
£300 to clear off its debts and provide 
a working balance. Donations can be 
sent to Andrew Papworth, 13 Goodwin 
Street, London N4. 


Alconbury 


monstration could move: one allied to 
the Theatre of Cruelty, using horror as 
shock-therapy (“screaming girls in Ket- 
chup-stained septic bandages"); the 
other allied to what he calls the Theatre 
of Panic (use of excrement, destruction 
of everyday logic and habit-conditioning 
similar to the approaches formulated 
by the early Dadaists in Zurich and 
Paris during the 1920s). 
Developing the proposals put forward 
by Allen Ginsberg in the January issue 
of Liberation, he adds that the happen- 
ing should also be “an ejaculation of 
devout love using flowers or mantras 
which ignores the dramatically cruel and 
violent exorcism of cruelty and viol- 
ence.” He quotes Ginsberg as saying: 
“The simple mantra OM or AUM, 
which is a good body sound and 
nothing superstitious about it and 
easily memorised by anybody, can 
always be pronounced and hummed 
with changing mode tune and melody 
and keep the mind occupied during 
a march ... The main thing is to 
channel activity into real gaiety like 
a free picnic and avoid angst and 
hostilities to people who don’t under- 
stand that there’s no threat.” 
Dick Wilcocks is organising a meeting 
to discuss ideas for the “ happening” 
this Sunday, June 12, in the upstairs 
bar of Mooney’s, Cambridge Circus, 
WC2, at 7 pm. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


A man sat down in the roadway in front 
of the Queen’s car at Yeovil, Somerset, 
last Thursday, and forced the car to 
a halt. He was carrying a banner with 
the words: “You are a lucky Queen, 
free to turn your head from people in 
Vietnam in mounting heaps of dead. 
God save the people.” A statement that 
he was not to be charged was issued 
later bv the Chief Constable of Somer- 
set. It said: “The man detained was 
found to be of extremist views.” - The 
Times. 

Between 20 and 30 qualified teachers 
from Commonwealth countries, mostly 
men, will start next term a course de- 
signed to help ease the staff shortage 
in London primary schools. Successful 
candidates will be liable to teach all 
subjects, and their work will not be 
confined to schools with a high propor- 
tion of immigrant pupils. - Sunday Tele- 
graph. 

United States scientists are developing 
a new weapon for use in Vietnam - 
screaming bedbugs. The bedbugs will 
not bite, but sniff out the guerrillas like 
bloodhounds. Military scientists are 
working on ways of amplifying the bed- 
bug’s cry when it scents a victim - at 
distances up to 200 yards - so that it 
becomes audible to human ears. When 


What is Pentagoogle? 
Read next week's 
Peace News and find out 


this is achieved, scout parties preceding 
Jungle patrols could carry the bugs to 
give warning of hidden guerrillas. - The 
Times. 

Protest pickets encircled the white House 
after James Meredith, the 32-year-old 
student who was the first Negro to en- 
rol at Mississippi University in 1962, 
was shot and wounded during a civil 
rights march on Monday. Police have 
arrested a white suspect. 

Students at a Co-operative Society sum- 
mer school last week collected £11 in 
aid of the National Union of Seamen. 
Mr Norman Atkinson MP, lecturing at 
the school, gave his lecture fee to the 
collection, and expressed support for 
the seamen's claims. Recently, 110 MPs 
made a collection for the seamen after 
hearing their case. 

An alr-conditioned ambulance will leave 
Britain soon for Vietnam; it is a good 
will gift to the Vietnamese people from 
British printing workers. 

Family planning as part of the National 
Health Service was urged by the 
National Secular Society at its Whitsun 
centenary conference. The conference 
regretted a Ministry of Health state- 
ment that doctors were to be authorised 
to charge for prescribing contraceptives 
on social grounds, pointing out that such 
charges would discourage those most 
in need. 

Stanley Danlels and Roy Mills were 
Jailed by the High Court on Tuesday for 
visiting the Kent County Council hostel 
for homeless families at King Hill. 
Mr Daniels, who was housed by Bromley 
Borough Council two weeks ago, was too 
ill to be in court. 


peace work, has spoken at many meet- 
ings and at the final rally of the Mara- 
thon march, and is now obviously being 
persecuted for these activities. 

I have seen the charge sheet against 
him; it is dated February 16. He re- 
ceived it on May 28, one week after 
the Marathon march. The military 
authorities waited until they saw what 
he had done for the peace movement 
since demobilisation before prosecuting 
him for what he is said to have done 
during two years’ military service. 

And what is he accused of? To summar- 
ise, as explained to me, the contents of 
four closely-typed foolscap pages is to 
see the absurdity of the two charges. He 
is charged firstly with expressing him- 
self in conversation as a supporter of 
Papandreou (the ex-prime minister who 
is against the government of Stefano- 
poulos) while he was in the army. 
Whether or not this is an offence for 
which he can reasonably be court-mar-. 
tialled, in Greece he will be. But in an 
interview I had with Peristerakis in Lon- 
don in April, he insisted then, to my dis- 
belief, that the Greek peace movement 
was genuinely non-political, aligning it- 
self with neither right, left, nor centre 
parties in the Greek political struggle; 
and he sincerely holds to this position 
himself. 

His attitude to political parties finds its 
nearest equivalent in this country in 
that of Peace News or the Committee 
of 100. He mistrusts all politica] parties. 
This makes the second charge . that he 
was an anarchist while in the army - 
more explicable; but the explanation of 
the charge as given by the authorities 


‘War Game’ in 
Birmingham 


Mrs E. Pickvance writes: Birmingham 
Women for Peace had a crowded meet- 
ing on June 2 when Dr J. A. H. Water- 
house, Reader In Social Medicine at 
Birmingham University, as chairman in- 
troduced a panel of speakers on The War 
Game, which was shown in Birmingham 
for the last two weeks in May. 

The panel consisted of Mr E. Alley, 
Birmingham’s chief Civil Defence officer; 
ex-councillor Miss Sheila Wright; and 
Dr D. W. Millard, a consultant psychia- 
trist. 

Mr Alley found the film emotionally 
moving, but felt that the impossibility 
of complete protection against nuclear 
attack was no reason for inaction: we 
should do what we can to overcome 
fear and ignorance. He would like Civil 
Defence to develop into civilian aid 
services, training people for all kinds 
of emergencies. The film had not stepped 
up recruiting for Civil Defence, but it 
had caused many people to inquire how 
to work for nuclear disarmament. 

Miss Wright felt the film should be 
widely shown, but not to children. Dr 
Millard felt deeply involved, as a doctor, 
when watching it, but mistrusted the 
film’s reliance on fear as a motivator. 
In the discussion, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham complained that the film was 
a bad one, but pleaded for films to 
appeal to different kinds of thoughtful 
people by reason and humour as well 
as fear. Others described feelings of 
anger, shame, compassion, incredulity 
and despair aroused by the fi'm, and 
made various suggestions on disarma- 
ment. 

The meeting carried unanimously a re- 
solution calling on the BBC to alter 
its decision and show The War Game 
“ at a late time.” 

The film was retained in Birmingham 
for a second week owing to public 
demand; during the fortnight, the Bir- 
mingham Post carried a vigorous cor- 
respondence about the film, nuclear 
weapons and Vietnam. 


OPPOSE FRENCH TESTS 


Picket French information and tourist office, 178 Piccadilly, London 
W1, 9.30 - 12.30, Saturday, June 18. Bring your own placards. All organi- Pamphlet now in course of prepa- 
sations and individuals are invited to attend. The picket followed by a ration. Available Housmans price 
visit to Colonial Office re Pitcairn Islands near test zone. 


Liberty, Equality. 
Radioactivity 


1s. Further information TER 4473. 


is ridiculous. He is said to be an an- 
archist who favours as an ideal an 
alternative form of government to the 
present Stefanopoulos coalition; this 
would require the take-over of power 
by a new political party, which might 
be the EDA (United Democratic Left 
Party). Some anarchist! 

It may be that inquiries at the Greek 
embassy or letters to the Greek Min- 
ister of Defence (Mr Stavros Kostopou- 
los) in Athens would have some effect 
in clarifying the issues involved in 
this case and, conceivably, in prevent- 
ing its coming to court. 

Michael Peristerakis marched with us 
from High Wycombe to London this 
Easter and is an eager student of the 
British peace movement. He hopes to 
come over to England soon to study 
sociology at one of our universities. 
What sentence he will be given if found 
guilty, I don’t know; I believe that pro- 
tests in Greece and abroad would make 
a severe sentence less likely. 


Tenants march 
in Islington 


More than 150 people marched through 
Islington streets on Sunday morning in 
a demonstration of protest against high 
rents and slum housing. 

Their march, organised by the Islington 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination, 
ended at the house of Mrs G. de Lusig- 
nan, who owns several houses in the 
area. When she refused to come to the 
door to meet spokesmen for the tenants, 
an open-air meeting took place. Tenants 
spoke of having to pay £5 or £7 for one 
and two-roomed lettings with bad facili- 
ties, damp and sometimes rat-infested. 
Other speakers demanded that the Is- 
lington, Haringey and Hackney coun- 
cils should take control of the offending 
properties. 

A CARD spokesman explained that the 
tenants were not complaining of colour 
discrimination as such, but that they 
believed that Mrs de Lusignan special- 
ised in exploiting coloured people. Ban- 
ners carried on the march said “Stop 
exploiting coloured tenants,” and ‘No 
colour bar here, but you pay £7 for 
a hovel.” 


Students picket 
Billy Graham 


Oxford students have been picketing 
Bill Graham’s meetings in Oxford and at 
Earls Court, giving out warning leaflets 
entitled ‘“‘ Danger - psychologist at work.” 
The leaflets say that Dr Graham is a 
“skilled and experienced speaker who 
may appeal to your emotions rather 
than to your intellect.” They warn that 
“it is incredibly easy to confuse a state 


-of passing emotional excitement with 


revelation or deep religious experience,” 
and advise people, before making any 
decisions, to make sure that “you can 
seriously and intelligently justify any 
actions to which you are temporarily per- 
suaded.” 

The pickets were members of the Ox- 
ford University Humanist Group and 
London humanist groups. Several people 
asked for more copies of the leaflet, and 
two asked to join in the distribution. 


Australian MP 


banned in Fiji 


An Australian MP, Dr J. F. K. Cairns, 
who was invited to Fiji by the Atomic 
Explosion Protest Committee, has been 
banned from political activity there by 
the Governor of Fiji. The Colonial 
Office has stated that the Governor ‘' has 
responsibility for controlling the acti- 
vities of visitors to the colony .. . 
having regard to the internal political 
situation in the colony.” The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies “ sees no reason 
for any intervention in this instance.” 
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